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Soviet Makes Presence Felt in Metal Market 


London—The Kremlin’s 


eflort to 


capture a portion of the 


international metal market is keeping commodity traders jumping 
here. Russian aluminum, tin, zinc, platinum, and lead are all avail- 
able to foreign buyers, often at a cheaper rate than domestic 


varieties. 


And Red inroads are not only limited to Russia. China is be- 


ginning to offer tin on the world 
markets for the first time since 
World War II. 

Does all this mean that Russia 
is Out to wreck the free world 
commodity trade? Londoners 
think not. 

e They believe that increasingly 
Soviet surpluses will have to be 
taken into account by free world 
governments and producers. (See 
accompanying chart for picture of 
Soviet production growth.) 

e They reckon Soviet policy as of 
now is to sell when there’s a do- 
mestic surplus and the overseas 
price is attractive. 

e But they do admit to the possi- 
bility of political bias in the tim- 
ing of Soviet commodity pro- 
posals. 

e They also feel free trade with 
Iron Curtain countries in the 
long run will be of greater aid to 
the Western Democracies than to 
Russia. 

One thing is clear. The Rus- 
sians will deal anywhere. Soviet 
tin goes to Britain, Germany, and 
Holland. Polish and Russian zine 

(Continued on page 29) 


Cleveland P.A.'s 
Study Powers 


Cleveland—How much power 
should a purchasing agent have? 

That question received top 
priority recently from members 
of the Cleveland Association of 
Purchasing Agents when they 
were surveyed on subjects of in- 
terest to purchasing men. They 
followed this with a thorough 
review in a forum discussion at 
the association’s March 20 meet- 
ing. 

One of the two main panelists, 
William H. Mansfield, purchasing 
agent for Perfection Industries, 
listed the basic areas of authority 
for industrial purchasing depart- 
ments. 

Mansfield said the purchasing 

Continued with 


Steel Upturn 
Months Away 


Pittsburgh—The plight of the 
nation’s steel producers stems di- 
rectly from sagging industrial de- 
mand. And although production 
has bottomed out, a solid return 
to increased production is not in 
the cards for the next few months. 

The pattern of steel output is 
made quite clear in the chart 
which appears on page 3. Notice 
how the decline, which started 
early in 1957, became accen- 
tuated during the fourth quarter 
of last year. 

The 1958 first-quarter output 
was over 40% below last year. 
And production in February was 
at the lowest monthly level, ex- 
cept for steel strike periods, since 

(Continued on page 3) 


Headaches Can 


Follow U.S. Jobs 


Washington — Pitfalls and 
headaches which oft-times harass 
industrial purchasing in negotiat- 
ing with suppliers on government 
contracts are spotlighted in a gen- 
eral accounting office report. 

In a complaint naming Chrys- 
ler Corp., the G.A.O. deals with 
a frequent purchasing dilemma 
when to negotiate on a time-and- 
materials or a fixed-price basis 
on a development subcontract. 

Charging that Chrysler subcon- 
tractors were paid too much for 
parts during early development 
of the Army’s Redstone missile, 
the federal “watch dog” agency 
pointed to payments under time 
and materials subcontracts. That 
is the system generally used in 

(Continued on page 4) 


Machine Tool 
Orders Up 18% 


Cleveland—Machine tools new 
orders, a key indicator of eco- 
nomic activity, are beginning to 
turn upwards. February data on 
cutting-type tools, just released, 
shows an encouraging 18% gain 
over January. 

It marks the second straight 
month of improvement after a 
sharp drop over most of last year. 
It’s another sign the recession is 
bottoming out. 

Indications are that the month 
of March will show still further 
improvement. Leading tool build- 
ers say early March business ran 
somewhat higher than February 
levels. 

The new figure includes a 

(Continued on page 30) 


This Week’s 


Smaller Troubles 


Dallas, Texas—Any economic 
troubles the Southwest may be 
having are smaller than those of 
other sections of the country. 

That was the general feeling 
among business leaders who as- 
sembled here March 20 for a 
National Industrial Conference 
Board review of the national busi- 
ness outlook. 

One Dallas banker, typifying 
the generally optimistic outlook 
of his area associates, remarked: 
“This recession in business is not 
so serious as many of the business 
people in the East seem to think.” 
But then he added: “Here in the 
Southwest, which today is the 
brightest spot in the nation, we 
should realize that this whole re- 
cession is reaching farther than 
some people seem to believe.” 

Another banker, Ben. H. 
Wooten, president of Dallas’ First 
National Bank, also expressed 
optimism over the general out- 
look but remarked: “We must 
suard in this country against 
: (Continued on page 30) 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


The purchasing profession this week is receiving one of its 
biggest and most convincing acknowledgments of status as a top 
drawer management function. Emphasizing the dollar-and-cents 
responsibility of the purchasing executive’s job, the American 
Management Association is staging a three-day conference in 
Chicago. The high-powered program of management and pur- 
chasing experts is aimed at one vital theme: Cost reduction 
through effective purchasing and materials management. 


MAR. 31 
APR. 6 


Many of the 400-plus executives who registered for the 
A.M.A.’s first large-scale meeting for purchasing men are no 
doubt highly qualified authorities in their own right. 
conference and the seminars which follow it provide one of pur- 
chasing’s best opportunities to test basic buying philosophies, and 
trade and absorb specific purchasing and materials management 
techniques on saving money and reducing costs. 


Thus, the 


Getting used to recession is like reassembling a veteran military 
unit after a battle setback. If no one pushes a panic button and 
the responsible commanders execute logical orders, confusion 
dissipates and counter-attack begins. 

That seems to be the present economic pattern. There have 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HOW SOVIET INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IS CLIMBING Industries Organizing 
(1953 = 100) 
| To Cut Shipping Cost 
| 50+ ee 
a 
Long term trend P ‘ ° 
ty Manufacturers Forming Associations to Merge 
Less-Than-Carload Lots into Bulk Shipments 
1O00F | 
New York—Hundreds of manufacturers are organizing shipping 
programs aimed at cutting traffic costs by consolidating less-than- 
50} carload freight. 
| This trend toward shipper’s groups, a traffic expert told PuR- 
| “ CHASING WEEK, “is probably the 
| biggest thing in transportation at 
ol | : . Southwest Has the present time.” 
Pig Net —" — _— _— ata tall 1999 “More and more companies 


are starting to feel the bite of 
high freight costs on their profits 
and are seeking a cure for these 
ills. Consolidation is one of the 
best.” 

Only last week the Rubber 


Manufacturers Association gave 
birth to a nonprofit offspring 


called the Rubber Shippers Asso- 
ciation. Its goal—to slash indi- 
vidual freight bills by consolidat- 
ing to take advantage of lower 
carload and truckload _ rates 
(P.W. Jan. 20, p. 7). 

George Gwinup, R.S.A. board 
chairman, said the new setup will 

(Continued on page 30) 


‘We're Going Thru 
Worst Now, Ike 


Washington—After weeks of 
bad news, Washington is feeling 
better about the recession. 

There’s no talk about a quick, 
dramatic recovery. But President 
Eisenhower put into words this 
week what his economic advisors 
now believe: The bottom of the 
recession is certainly close, or 
possibly has already been reached. 

“My own feeling Is we are 
eoing through the worst of it right 
now,” he told a news conference. 

On the whole, the March busi- 
ness indicators are reassuring to 
the Administration’s top eco- 
nomic thinkers. 

They see a rise in unemploy- 
ment when the figures for March 
are released next month, and this 
is a disappointment. But they also 

(Continued on page 30) 


U.S. Pushing Businessmen 
To Reduce Price Tags 


Washington — High govern- 
ment officials are bringing pres- 
sures to bear on businessmen— 
both in public and in private—to 
lower their prices. 

The officials are deeply con- 
cerned that wholesale and retail 
prices are continuing their rise 
almost in defiance of the reces- 
sion. They feel that higher price 
tags are holding back economic 
recovery. 

The reasoning is that con- 
sumers are putting up increasing 
resistance to buy because of high 


(Continued on page 29) 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


MAR. 31-APR. 6 


Spot ccmmodity market averages have changed their tone in recent weeks. 

Instead of the monotonous fall that characterized last year’s movement, 
stability has set in. The almost level PW Industrial Materials Price Barometer 
for the past month or so points up this change. 

And, in a way, this change is significant. Spots are basically lead indica- 
tors. Their fall in early 1956 telegraphed the current downtrend. 

Newly noted stability, if it persists, could signify the bottoming out phase 
of current recession. Stable spot price tags usually precede a period of stable 
output and employment. 

New stability of commodity averages also lends support to the current 
cautiously optimistic economic outlook now being voiced by top economists 
and administration officials, specifically that late spring should usher in a 
period of leveling output. 


Notice the previous sentence stresses level—not rising—output. 

In no sense can this switch to stability mean that new output and employ- 
ment peaks are just around the corner. As things now stand, a sharp rise 
in spots will probably occur before any general upturn is heralded in. 

That’s because spot raw materials are “market-sensitive”, and any sustained 
increase in demand would automatically tend to be reflected in price rises 
along the broad commodity spectrum. 


Such a “broad front” rise certainly doesn’t appear imminent from current 
market reports. 

In fact, the stability in averages noted above is in many ways misleading. 
[It hides a large measure of jumpiness—one product rising to offset a drop in 
another. 

Take metals. The rise in custom smelter copper tags (See page 5) has 
been achieved at a time when lead, zinc, and tin demand is relatively low, 
at a time when the steel outlook is none too bright (See page 1). 

Again on the firming side there are reports from several paper companies 
that customers are asking immediate delivery. Some of the orders are for 
bigger amounts too. 

But balancing that off is the continued weakness in print cloth, with reports 
of the key 80-square variety going for as low as 17¢ a yard. 

The fact is, there just is no overall firmness apparent in today’s markets. 


Actually this “balancing-out” effect is not surprising. It’s typical of most 
markets after a sharp fall. 

It reflects the different stage of development in specific commodities as a 
downswing draws to a close. In this stage: 

¢ Some tags are still falling. For these commodities, supply still outweighs 
demand, and further cutbacks are sometimes necessary. 

¢ Other commodities fluctuate around a stable average. Here, supply and 
demand are usually in rough balance, with reordering based on current needs, 
though sometimes in spurts. 

¢ Still other items show signs of firming. Here, demand is beginning to 
outpace a restrictive supply. Inventories are being built up and users need 
more to meet end-use demands. 


It’s only when most commodities reach this last firming category that we can 
safely say a full-fledged upturn is in the offing. 


This Weeks C dity Pri 

Year % Yrly 
METALS Mar. 26 Mar.19 Ago Chg. 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 63.50 + 55 
Pig iron, basic, valley. gross ton 66.00 66.00 62.50 9.6 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 77.50 77.50 74.00 + 4.7 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.275 5.275 5.00 + 55 
Steel, structural shapes. Los Angeles, ewt 5.975 5.975 5.70 1.8 
Steel, bars. del., Phila.. ewt §.725 5.725 9.365 + 6.7 
Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 5.405 5.425 5.075 L 6.9 
Steel, plates. Chicago. cwt 5.10 5.10 1.85 + 5.2 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 36.50 36.50) 18.50 —24.8 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Cleve., gross ton 33.50 33.50 13.50 —23.0 
Steel Scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago. gross ton 34.00 35.50 15.00 —24.5 
Aluminum, pig, lb 26 26 25 + 4.0 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 209 211 N. A. N.A, 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 244 237 314 —22.3 
Copper scrap, #2. smelters price, lb 183 176 250 —26.8 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 13 13 16 —18.8 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 74 74 74 () 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 44 14 2.15 - 65 6 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 935 936 1.010 — iA 
Zinc, Prime West. East St. Louis, lb 10 10 135 —25.9 
FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.25 2.25 2.75 —18.2 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.65 2.65 3.30 —19 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.70 2.70 2.70 | R 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 05 05 04 25.0 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago. tank car, gal 33 12 13 — 7.7 
Gasoline. 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 114 AN _-131 -] 3.0 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 6.05 6.05 9.80 , 1.3 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 15.25 15.00 1.7 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 82.50 +. 9,7 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 36 36 36 0) 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 1.30 1.30 1.30 0 
Coconut oil, indelible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib 149 146 118 4 26.3 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, lb .278 278 .280 — 7 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 179 179 163 + 98 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb .205 205 205 0 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 325 350 — 7.2 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.70 9.70 9.60 + 1.0 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 33 33 36 — $3 
Soda ash, 58%. light, carlots, ewt 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 26.50 —113 
Sulfuric acid, 66%. commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 ; 
Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 084 084 O76 +10.5 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 255 255 299 0 
PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

CWT 17.00 17.00 16.15 + 5.3 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite. water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 

CWT 24.20 24.20 23.55 + 28 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 0 
Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 127.50 127.50 127.50 0) : 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.50 9.50 9.25 + 2.7 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.60 — 3.0 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 41.25 41.25 0 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 4.42 4.42 1.38 + 9 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket. box 7.09 7.09 7.88 —10.0 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 112.00 112.00 119.00 — §.9 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 117.00 117.00 119.00 — 17 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.05 10.10 10.85 — 74 
Cotton, 1” middling. N. Y.. Ib 362 360 355 + 2.0 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 173 174 179 — 34 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 270 270 285 — 53 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.510 1.520 1.91 —21.0 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Ib 145 145 150 — 33 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, lb 268 .269 320 —16.3 
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Steel Upturn Months Away; 
Producers Hurt by Demand Sag 


Price Increase Predicted to Offset Wage Hike; 
Production Jump in June Estimated at 2 to 5% 


(Continued from page 1) 
July, 1949. During the past 2 
months, the industry has been 
operating at 52-55% of capacity. 
And the outlook for the second- 
quarter of the year is not much 
brighter. 

Most authorities are predicting 
a 2-5% increase in steel produc- 
tion for the April-June period. 
But that would still leave output 
better than 30% below the sec- 
ond-quarter of 1957. 

This slight production boost 
will result from the end of the 
inventory liquidation phase for 
hard goods producers. However, 
any solid increases for the second- 
half of the year will depend on a 
general upswing in the nation’s 
economic activity. 


Lag Is in Detroit 


You don’t have to look very 
deeply either to see just where 
steel demand is lagging. Steel- 
makers are champing at the bit 
in anticipation of an upturn in 
orders from Detroit. But the auto 
industry, which normally takes 
23% of steel’s output, is in the 
middle of its own severe reces- 
sion. Auto production so far 
this year is more than 30% be- 
hind 1957. And in March, the 
year-to-year gap was closer to 
40%. 

The auto industry’s near-term 
future is not too rosy now be- 
cause: 

e The usual spring upturn may 
not materialize this year. Detroit 
pessimists note that it failed to 
materialize in both 1956 and °57. 

e Dealers’ new car inventories 
are near their all-time high, close 
to a 70-day selling supply. 

Sales to non-auto steel users 
have also been disappointing. 
The farm machinery market has 
not improved as expected. And 
orders for freight cars have been 
dropping rapidly. Backlogs of 
car orders from the nation’s rail- 
roads are down 65% from 1957. 

Some hope, however, does 
seem likely from the machinery 
industry. Output and new orders 
are inching up from their 1957 
year-end lows. The McGraw-Hill 
machinery new orders forecast 
indicates a steady upturn in ma- 
chinery building activity through 
the third quarter of the year. And 
increases in demand for residen- 
tial and = public construction 
should balance a falling off in 
use of steel for industrial build- 
ing. 

Pricewise, steel will hold the 
line despite reduced demand. In 
fact, a wage rate boost of 15-20¢ 
per hour on July 1, is likely to 
hike tags again. The exact 
amount will depend on how the 
summer steel market looks. A 
$5-$7 per ton increase is not 
unlikely. 

But although steel prices will 
remain firm, “concessions” are 
likely to become more prevalent. 
Steel buyers may find a situation 
similar to that of 1953-54 devel- 
oping. The Research Department 
of Carl M. Loeb Rhodes & Co. 
describes 1953-54 steel tags be- 
havior as follows: 

“Prices in the steel industry 
held firm, but premium prices 
disappeared . extras charged 
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for special sizes, chemical analy- 
sis, small orders and packaging 
were shaded, and freight absorb- 
tion greatly increased.” 

P.A.’s will do wise to continue 
watching for such concessions in 
the next few months. But one 
field where shavings will be held 
to a minimum is in structurals. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@)- Specified 


Industrial Dock Fenders 


Cylindrical 
”.18” O. D. 


Wingtype 
3”-10” O. D. 


Rectangular 
2’’-12” Thick x 4-12” Wide 


How to unload an unloading expense 


When 30 tons or more of loaded tractor-trailer smack 
into your loading dock—rig after rig, day after day— 
something’s got to give. And you have to keep giving 
—just as long as repair bills for splintered, shattered 
dock edges and bent trailer doors pile up. 


With many operators, though, these expenses are now 
a thing of the past. They’re men who’ve taken the 
advice of the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—and 
installed Goodyear Dock Fenders along dock edges 
and other exposed spots. These husky, tremendously 
resilient rubber sections soak up the incessant bat- 


than other types of shock absorbers. They defy con- 
stant crushing and abrasion. They’re easily installed. 
They require little or no maintenance. In fact, the 
same type of fenders are gentling the berthing of 
giant ocean liners—in some installations serving for 
25 years without appreciable wear. 


Wouldn’t it pay you, then, to look into this proved 
way of unloading some of your unloading expenses? 
The G.T.M. will be glad to furnish further facts 
and figures. Contact him through your Goodyear 
Distributor—or by writing: 


tering that can damage dock and trucks alike. 


Goodyear Dock Fenders are far more durable, too, 


Goodyear, Industrial Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio 
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Purchasing Week 


This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


Tax talk is the biggest item in Washington. A lot of it is confus- 
ing. Important people are lined up on opposite sides of the 
question for the time being. 

Here’s how it looks as of this week with 
principal characters: 

Pres. Eisenhower is still against a tax cut now. He clings to 
the hopeful line that the slide in business is at or near the 
bottom. The government already faces a substantial deficit in 
fiscal 1959. The President wants to avoid pushing the red ink 
to the tune of $7 billion to $10 billion if possible, and it’s pretty 
certain that is what a tax cut would mean. 

Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson sides with Eisenhower. 
If and when the White House throws in the sponge and declares 
for tax reductions, Anderson will help make the decision. 

Vice Pres. Nixon differs with the President, albeit in a mild 
and gentlemanly fashion. Nixon, apparently with a green light 
from the White House, is slowly striking out on his own as an 
independent political operator. He has held several news con- 
ferences of late, and he made big headlines with his stand in 
favor of tax cutting this year. The most intriguing thing about 
this, however, is that Nixon takes pains to establish that he is 
speaking for himself and not reflecting anyone else’s (meaning 
the Administration’s) views. 

Most everyone agrees that this departure is a big step in the 
buildup of Nixon for the 1960 presidential campaign—a practical 
demonstration that he is his own man. 

Congress is a question mark on tax cuts. It is generally agreed 
that the Democrats—if they try to force a tax cut down the 
Administration’s throat—can get enough Republican help to 
succeed. 

The Easter recess may tell the story. The lawmakers leave 
Washington this Thursday (April 3) for an 11-day spring holiday. 
Because this is an election year, most of them will hurry home 
and they'll listen to their constituents with especial sensitivity 
this year. You can look for a fresh overall appraisal of national 
economic needs by the congressional leadership after they come 
back to the Capitol. 

As of this week, the tax cutting drive seems to be slowing down. 
But no one writes off lower taxes yet. By late April or May, you 
ought to have a firmer idea of the chances. 
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a lineup on the 


Here’s what’s behind the flareup of headlines on union cor- 
ruption produced by the first annual report of the Senate Labor 
Rackets probers this week: 

No labor reform legislation is expected this year. Congress 
is not inclined to alienate organized labor with restrictive mea- 
sures in any election year, especially in one when there’s a 
serious business recession. Besides that, there’s an informal 
protective coalition of the farm and labor blocs in Congress: 
Labor is trying to help save high farm price supports, and the 
farm bloc would be’ expected, in return, to help beat off any 
legislation that offends labor. 

Sen. McClellan’s investigating committee is in trouble due to 
internal bickering and partisanship. Sizzling language of the 
report on the committee’s first year of activity is viewed here, 
in some small part at least, as an effort to retrieve some. of its 
lost influence. But an even bigger bid to regain lost prestige 
lies just ahead; the committee will, within the next month or 
so, go back at Jimmy Hoffa and the Teamsters Union. 

Teamster activities in Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis and 
Chicago will be examined in detail. Committee sources say the 
Philadelphia story promises to be exceptionally juicy; they men- 
tion collusion that will be documented. 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,363 1,417 2,364 
Autos, units 83,182 86,447 138.646 
Trucks, units 16,304 16,952 23,220 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,316 7,479 7,976 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11,587 11,891 12,855 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7,197 7,161 8,385 
Gasoline, thous bbl 24,997 25,647 25,060 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 80.0 81.8 89.7 
Container board, thous tons 139,110 131,238 146,929 
Boxboard, thous tons . 134,690 141,212 141,937 
Paper operating rate, ‘ 88.8 86.7 96.0 
Lumber thous of board ft 227,079 221,188 242,675 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,258 1,350 1,704 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 11,756 11,860 11,723 
Fng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 441.2 278.3 359.0 
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Weekly Production Records 


Bright Spots Appear on Business 
Horizon, N.A.P.A. Survey Reports 


March Study Indicates Production Improving, 
Capital Expansion Continuing, Prices Unchanged 


New York—Purchasing execu- 
tives say that while the business 
lull continues they have detected 
more hopeful bright spots on the 
business horizon. 

In its March survey of business 
trends the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents said the 
month’s figures indicate that the 
months-long down turn in pro- 
duction may at last be ending. 
The survey also showed that new 
orders, which exhibited “marked 
improvement” in the February 
survey, remained at the same level 
in March. Reports from N.A.P.A. 
members also indicated that “even 
the rapid rise in unemployment 
may be near the end.” 

Taking the count of another 
key business pulsebeat, the 
N.A.P.A. said substantially more 
than half (62%) of its business 
survey committee reported their 
firms have made no revision from 
last fall’s budgeted figures for cap- 
ital additions. “Some 29% speak 
of reductions and surprisingly 
9% say they are going to spend 
more than originally anticipated,” 
the report stated. 


Only 30% reported a poorer 
production situation as contrasted 
with 45% so reporting in Febru- 
ary. More incoming business was 
reported by 19%, compared with 
16% last month, and half said 
there was no change in produc- 
tion from last month. 

The purchasing executives said 
they believed that “any future im- 
provement in employment is tied 
to successfully negotiating, with- 
out strikes, the many important 
labor contracts that are up for 
renewal.” 

Price-wise, the N.A.P.A. said, 
there was little change in the 
published prices of industrial 
commodities but in many in- 
stances, competition sparked list 
price discounts. 

As for inventories, the N.A.P.A. 
said the “urgent inventory reduc- 
tion program” continued. “As 
long as all materials continue to 
be readily avarlable and stocks of 
finished goods are high, it is un- 
likely that purchasing executives 
will want to increase their inven- 
tories of raw materials and com- 
ponent parts.” 


(Continued from page 1) 
first stages of a development con- 
tract when neither prime nor sub- 
contractor can be sure what the 
final cost of a part or component 
will be. 

Comptroller-General Joseph 
Campbell, in a letter last week to 
House and Senate officials, said 
the G.A.O. report showed un- 
necessary cost was incurred by 
Chrysler. He admitted exigencies 
of the situation and unique nature 
of the items made use of time and 
material subcontracting necessary 
for initial procurement of parts 
required by Chrysler. But he said 
the company continued to award 
time and material subcontracts 
for additional quantities of the 
same parts when fixed price sub- 
contracting apparently would 
have been more practicable and 
economical. 


Defends Contracting 


Chrysler, of course, vigorously 
defended its contracting proced- 
ure in the Redstone missile-build- 
ing program. 

The following table from the 
G.A.O. report illustrates the com- 
parative pricing of several dis- 
puted items on the original time 
and material basis, and the prices 


Headaches Can Follow U.S. Jobs: 
G.A.O. Criticizes Chrysler Prices 


Company Accused of Paying Too Much for Parts 
For Missile Bought on Time-Material Basis 


All told, G.A.O. investigated 
Chrysler’s procurement of 27 spe- 
cific Redstone missile parts in its 
inquiry. 

Chrysler, in its reply to the 
G.A.O., said that its task during 
the early phases of the program 
was largely in areas of develop- 
ment and production engineering 
assistance to the Redstone Ar- 
senal. “Time was of the essence 
in the procurement operation sup- 
porting the program,” the com- 
pany said.. “To a limited degree 
approximately $2-million, less 
than 2% of the contract total of 
$124 million—time and mate- 
rial subcontracting was em- 
ployed. . .” 

Prices Within Limits 

Chrysler pointed out that as to 
varying prices paid for the same 
part, with one exception, 
the variances between estimates 
and billed costs are within the 
limits of 15% downward and 4% 
upward which we do not consider 
unreasonable for this type of 
urgent program.” 

The report is one of a con- 
tinuing series of investigations by 
the agency. Recent reports on 
defense contracting involved 
practices of Chance-Vought Air- 
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paid when the subcontractors|craft Inc. and McDonnell Air- 
were shifted to a fixed price}craft Corp. under negotiated pro- 
basis: curement contracts. 
Time and Materials Basis Fixed-Price Basis 
Part Number Unit Price Number Unit 
Number of Pieces Estimated Billed of Pieces Price 
MB-87328 88 $39.77 $27.10 58 $8.10 
MB-88132 95 2.95 2.82 50 1.60 
MB-86134 13 28.46 28.38 5 11.50 
MB-86080 32 100.00 67.22 5 30.00 
MB-61732 30 27.00 15.53 27 6.90 
MB-63245 11 50.00 18.40 27 14.50 


Congress Near Adopting 
New Import Controls 


Washington—Congress is close 
to approving legislation which 
would put new restrictive controls 
on U. S. imports, entirely apart 
from its current debate on the 
controversial Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act Extension Bill. 

The legislation is a package of 
technical amendments to the 1921 
Anti-Dumping Law, brought up 


at Senate Finance Committee 
hearings last week. The bill, 


backed by the Administration and 
passed by the House last fall, 
would make the following changes 
in the old anti-dumping law that 
both liberal traders and _ protec- 
tionists alike have called obsolete 
and unfair: 

e First, it would shorten the 
length of time that the Treasury 
Dept. and the Tariff Commission 
have in which to reach a joint 
finding that imports of foreign- 
made goods are being brought 
into the U. S. at unfairly low 
prices. 

eit would also require more 
public notice of—and public par- 
ticipation in—the administrative 
proceedings, which have been 
characterized by freer traders and 
trade restrictionists as “Star 
Chamber” proceedings. 

e The amendments would also 
change the basis for comparing 
foreign and domestic prices on 
which anti-dumping duty findings 
depend so as to require higher 
anti-dumping duties on a number 
of imported items—particularly 
affecting rayon fibre and bicycles. 

e Finally, the proposed changes 
would permit higher duties on 
many other imports by loosening 
the legal definition of comparable 
foreign and domestic goods. 

At last week’s hearings, indus- 
try witnesses who now have anti- 
dumping protection—makers of 
hardboard and soil pipe—testified 
in favor of the new changes, des- 
pite testimony from oponents that 
their protection would be reduced 
under the new definitions. 

Also supporting the bill were 
spokesmen for chemical manu- 
facturing trade associations, the 
American Tariff League and other 
protectionist-minded groups, and 
potash producers. 

Opposing the bill in its present 
form, the liberal-trade National 
Anti-Dumping Committee and 
importers urged that the bill be 
pigeonholed until a satisfactory 
rewrite of the old anti-dumping 
laws can be worked out. 

Opponents of the proposed 
changes face an admittedly uphill 
fight to get the bill shelved 


Chilean Firm Given 
Financial Assistance 


New York—A South Ameri- 
can firm developing a copper 
mine and smelter in northern 
Chile will receive a $6.4 million 
assist from three private U.S. 
lenders and the International Fi- 
nance Corp. 

The sum is part of a financial 
program totaling $12.8 million in 
behalf of Empressa Minera De 
Mantos Blancos S.A., a Chilean 
corporation. 

The company has been working 
for several years defining the ore 
bodies and, through pilot plant 
operations, defining a satisfactory 
metallurgical process. When in 
operation, the mill now under 
construction will process 2,000 
tons of ore a day, producing 
about 25 million pounds of re- 
fined copper a year. 
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A.M.A. Purchasing Conference 
Called Management Recognition 


Meeting Will Increase Professional Status, 
N.A.P.A. Chairman Tells Louisville P.A.’s 


Louisville, Ky.—The March 
31-April 2 purchasing conference 
of the American Management 
Association is the “kind of recog- 
nition purchasing men have been 
asking for,” according to Nels 
Gibbins, chairman’ of _ the 
N.A.P.A.’s public relations com- 
mittee. 

Gibbins, of Motor Wheel 
Corp., Lansing, Mich., said the 
conference this week is a “gold 
plated example of what we 
wanted.” He addressed the March 
meeting of the Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Louisville. 

“When A.M.A. reached the 
position in its evaluation of the 
purchasing function where it feels 
its members will benefit by a 
three-day discussion of purchas- 
ing, it is incontrovertable proof 
that we have come a long, long 
way, Gibbins declared. 

Gibbins was harsh in his criti- 
cism of purchasing’s communica- 
tions. *““By our standards our 
lines of communication are sorry 
indeed,” he said. “To us this is 


Price Hike Spurs 
Copper Activity 


New York—Current flurry of 
buying activity in copper markets 
is behind the recent strengthening 
of tags—both here and _ in 
England. 

The two 2 ¢-a-lb hikes in cus- 
tom smelter price were the first 
since mid-December. However, 
that one was short lived—being 
rescinded in early January. 

This recent flurry is just that— 
a flurry. Don’t look for any sus- 
tained rise. There’s just not 
enough basic demand around for 
that. Consumers of copper, for 
example, report litle improvement 
in their sales. 

Any long term uptrend will 
have to wait on a general business 
pickup—with its additional needs 
for copper and copper products. 

The feeling that no sharp in- 
creases are in the offing is further 
reinforced by U. S. producers. 
They report no pickup in buying 
at their 25¢-a-lb. price. 

Nevertheless, the current firm- 
ing is significant. It reflects the 
belief by most copper users that 
the recent 23¢-a-lb. custom 
smelter tag was the rockbottom 
price. That’s what is behind the 
recent flurry of sales. 

Active buying is being rein- 
forced by: 

e Further output cuts recently 
announced by major producers. 

e Low inventories on the part 
of some buyers. 

e Possibility of rise in U. S. 
import duties. 

The import situation is still up 
in the air. But there is growing 
belief that the 1.7¢-a-lb. levy 
which was suspended until July | 
may be reapplied at that date. 

Congress is also studying the 
copper peril point (point at which 
a duty goes into effect). And there 
is a fair-to-middling change that 
the peril point will be raised from 
24 to 30¢ a Ib. If adopted, it 
would make foreign copper more 
expensive, tend to keep it out. 
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the last frontier where we can im- 
prove our efforts on an economi- 
cal budget. One man—just one 
man—who accepts an assignment 
and then sits on it shortcircuits 
the best efforts of a couple of 
dozen people on either side of 
him.” 
Dr. William 

P.A.A.L.’s | economic 


Huffman, 
advisor 


from University of Louisville, in 
his monthly economic forecast 
predicted that the federal govern- 
ment undoubtedly would take ac- 
tion soon in an effort to halt the 
recession. He said that the same 
people in government who op- 
posed “pump priming” in the 30’s 
were now urging it. 

More than 160 members of 
the Louisville Association at- 
tended this annual 100% meet- 
ing, representing more than 80% 
of the membership. Chairman of 
the special event was Kenneth J. 
Patterson, Bohnert Equipment 
Co., who introduced speakers at 
the conference. He also set the 
theme of the session which was 
recognition. 


Recession Termed 


Columbia, 8S. C.—Declaring 
the recession is only a state of 
mind, the South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly has urged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to designate 
March 31-April 5 as “money 
spending week” throughout the 
United States. 

The South Carolina legislators, 
in a resolution, described the na- 
tional economic slump as “an 
unfortunate state of mind with 
which the citizens have permitted 
themselves to become imbued.” 

“The only thing needed to 
stem the tide is confidence and 
the abolition of fear,” the resolu- 


State of Mind 


tion said. It asked all citizens to 
“purchase their needs in order to 
restore the confidence of the 
American public in their 
nomic stability.” 

[he State Assembly’s expres- 
sion of what is wrong with the 
American economy came amidst 
reports of mounting unemploy- 
ment in South Carolina. Accord- 
ing to the State Employment Se- 
curity Commission total non-farm 
employment in South Carolina 
declined by more than 4,100 or 
eight tenths of 1%, between mid- 
January and mid-February of this 
year. 
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Q Which Trailer manufacturer stands behind its product 


most effectively? 


A sFruehauf. Nearly all Trailer-builders will guarantee 
quality of parts and workmanship—but only one offers 
such extensive, complete, nation-wide service facilities 
for executing this guarantee. Fruehauf’s 44-year history 
of continued service, its permanent master parts book 
and stock of parts and assemblies for all units built is 
your assurance of continued Trailer operation. 


Q Which Trailer manufacturer can best meet my equip- 


ment specifications? 


A Fruehauf. No other manufacturer in the world 
offers such a broad line-up of standard and specialized 
models, optional features, and specifications. Thus, with 
all your equipment supplied by Fruehauf, you have the 
best possible opportunity to enjoy the economies of 
interchangeable operating parts. 


RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 


NAME 


CITY_ 


Purchasing Week 


Answers To The 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Purchasing Man’s Questions 
About Truck-Trailers 


Q Who can provide the lowest-cost Trailers at the most 


convenient terms? 


A Fruehauf. Specification for specification, Fruehauf 
Trailers are unmatched at their price. There are 
“cheaper” Trailers—but not constructed to the same 
specifications with the same profitable, durable features. 
Further, Fruehauf offers the broadest, most practical, 
capital-conserving leasing terms. Fruehauf’s wide range 
of finance plans permits further capital economies 
through gearing of credit terms to depreciation rates. 


If you, as a purchasing agent for your company, 
have any further questions to ask regarding Trailers 
and methods of economizing in obtaining them, 
chances are Fruehauf can supply a very good answer. 
Please write or call any time. 


For Forty-Four Years—More Fruehauf Trailers On The Road Than Any Other Make! 
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World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 
10941 Harper Avenue ° 


. Send full information on the following: 
b High Capacity Closed Vans 


Specialized Tank Trailers 


Refrigerated Vans 
Leasing 


COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan 


Platform Trailers 
Finance Plans 


Electronic Data Machine Topic 
Discussed by New York City P.A.s 


Equipment Will Solve Problems; Advantages 


Feature Presentation at 


New York—The advantages of 
electronic data processing equip- 
ment for the purchasing function 
were discussed at the March 
meeting of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of New York. 

Leading the general forum, 
James G. Hendrick, Director of 
Systems and Procedures, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, advised 
the New York P.A.’s to learn as 
much as possible about E.D.P. 

“This equipment,” he pointed 
out, “will soon enable you to con- 


quer problems you now only 
dream about conquering. And 


the more you learn about it, the 
more you will know how and 
where it can help you.” 

Hendrick noted that the cost 
of E.D.P. is decreasing rapidly. 
“Two years ago,” he said, “one 
particular piece of equipment cost 
about $30,000. Today, a piece of 
equipment to do the same job 
costs only $3,200. And the cost 
will drop even further once more 
businessmen learn how E.D.P. 
can help them.” 

The forum also discussed plan- 
ning and control in relation to 
decision making, with specific ap- 
plication to procurement prob- 
lems. The C.B.S. systems and 


Monthly Meeting 


procedures director noted five 
areas of planning and control to 
which P.A.’s should give special 
attention: 

e An organizational structure: 
make sure each man knows his 
particular job, where it overlaps 
with another's, and his own spe- 
cific responsibilities. 

e Motivation: make sure your 
organizational structure isn't fro- 
zen to the point where people are 
not motivated. 

e Controlling costs: this re- 
quires knowing what being 
done, how it is doing it, and what 
it costs in man-hours. An up-to- 
date work distribution chart will 
show the cost of these functions 
and point out hidden costs that 
could be cut. 


IS 


e Procedures: this takes in 
knowing and cataloging data 


processing problems, identifying 
and licking these problems, not 
resisting change where it seems 
practicable, and noting where 
E.D.P. would be advantageous. 

e Appraising individual _per- 
formance: this requires knowing 
how well a man planned a job, if 
he got all the facts, if he pre- 
sented the facts well, and if he 


supervised capably. 


Seaway Freight Cuts 
Described for P.A.A. 


Springfield, Ohio — Freight 
costs to be saved by utilizing the 
St. Lawrence Seaway were de- 
scribed to Scrinzfield P.A.’s by 
Charles Crom, Toledo-Lucas 
County (Ohio) Port Authority, 
March 12. 

Crom, speaking at the monthly 
meeting of the Springfield associa- 
tion, gave these examples of 
transportation savings the sea- 
way would offer: 

Forty-six per cent savings on a 
ton of spark plugs to Europe, 
16% saved on a boxed jeep to 
Norway, 14% on an automobile 
to Venezuela, and 57% on scales 
shipped to Norway. 

“The purchasing agent can do 
more to take advantage of the 
seaway facilities than any other 
group in industry,” Crom. said. 
“It is the purchasing agent who 
should be the most concerned 
with saving his company money 
on any shipping they do.” 

Crom noted that the major 
portion of seaway work will be 
completed by next June. “And 
it's not costing the taxpayer one 
red cent,” he asserted. “All costs 
will be repaid by tolls. Loans have 
been negotiated for 50 years. 

“The seaway will offer untold 
advantages by its aid to industry 
—the economy in general, and 
even the culture of the commun- 
ity,’ Crom concluded. 


Tacoma P.A.’s Fete 
Washington Association 


Tacoma, Wash.—Purchasing 
agents of Tacoma hosted the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Washington, March 13, starting 
with a luncheon and continuing 
through dinner. The association 
meets once a year in Tacoma, the 
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other meetings being held in Se- 
attle. 

George Harrah, Jr., purchas- 
ing agent for Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. in Tacoma, 
and Joseph Burkle, his assist- 
ant, led some 80 industrial, com- 
mercial and governmental pur- 


chasing agents through _ the 
Kaiser aluminum plant. 
The annual Seattle-Tacoma 


bowling tournament was won by 
Seattle for the second successive 
year. At the dinner meeting Rob- 
ert Gruver of Washington Hard- 
ware Co., presented the bowling 
trophy to Seattle. 

Arrangements for the day were 
made by a committee headed by 
John Van de Mark, Tacoma Steel 
& Equipment Co. On the com- 
mittee were John Kolby, Russell 
Johnson, and Richard Vander- 
flute. 


Professor Speaks to P.A.’s 
On Purchasing Education 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Professor 
John R. Malone, head of the de- 
partment of marketing at the 
University of Notre Dame, dis- 
cussed purchasing education at 
the Kalamazoo Valley Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents March 
meeting. 

Malone reviewed the type of 
curriculum offered in this field at 
Notre Dame. Emphasis is placed 
on economics, mathematics, com- 
munication, and related subjects 
as needed tools in business. 

He outlined some of the trends 


concerning purchasing and 
touched on _ inventories, trans- 
portation, value analysis, and 


brand name buying over specifi- 
cation buying, as well as sources 
of supply. 

Malone stated that purchasing 
agents should understand com- 
pany objectives and know the 


determining factors in marketing. 


JOHN HAIRGROVE, Los Angeles, newly elected vice president of Dis- 
trict 1, National Association of Purchasing Agents, left, gets a few 
program pointers from his predecessor, Gordon B. Affleck, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake City. The men met at 21st 
annual Pacific Northwest Purchasing Agents conference in Portland. 


Cautious Optimism Dominates 
Northwest P.A.A. Conference 


Portland, Ore.—Cautious opti- 
mism for a gradual upswing dom- 
inated the “how’s business” dis- 
cussions of the 500 purchasing 
executives attending the annual 
Pacific Northwest Purchasing 
Agents Conference March 21-22. 

The same general sentiment 
was expressed by speakers ad- 
dressing the 2Ist annual meeting 
of the purchasing group. 

Miner H. Baker, vice president 
and economist for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Seattle, said he 
does not look for a recovery this 
spring but thinks the bottom of 
the cycle has been reached. 

Declaring “panic” actions 
could spur inflation, Baker said 
“the price we are paying this year 
will not be too great if it dulls 
the sharp thrust of inflation.” 

Robert E. Shillady, N.A.P.A. 
oresident, expressed the view of 
many P.A.’s by stating he couldn't 
foresee a “rapid upswing or boom 
in the immediate future.” 


Constant Boom Not Good 


“A constant boom isn’t good 
for the country or for us anyway,” 
Shillady said. “It is like driving 
an automobile continuously at 80 
miles an hour. We will be better 
off if we can stabilize things at a 
reasonably high level.” 

On the problem of enticing in- 
dustry to the Northwest, Baker 
said, “These days if you are not 
organized to sell your advantages 
to industry, you are going to be 
pushed aside in the increasingly 
intense competition.” 

The Seattle banker pointed out 
that the Northwest was among the 
last to join the parade which has 
brought organization of more 
than 1,800 industrial develop- 
ment corporations throughout the 
country. Baker warned against 
the area existing by “taking in its 
own washing.” 

Six workshop - sessions on 
March 22 evoked lively discus- 
sion on purchasing problems. One 
session on “Purchasing’s Part in 
Building Profits” drew the follow- 
ing suggestions on how purchas- 
ing can cut costs: 


Purchasing Week 


e Freight charges: Keep a 
constant check on commodity 
classifications for rate reduction 
possibilities. Apply for a com- 
modity rate whenever volume is 
sufficient. Keep a watchful eye on 
packages coming in to see if there 
could not be a weight saving. 
Watch ordering for best break in 
freight costs—F.O.B. point origin 
or F.O.B. plant site. 

e Purchasing of components: 
Need for careful cost analysis on 
parts made in plant to be sure a 
specialized supplier could not do 
it cheaper. 

e Scrap and surplus: Segrega- 
tion of scrap before sale and sale 
by bids can increase receipts, but 
a close look at labor 
required. 

@ Conference delegates elected 
John Hairgrove, manager of the 
apparatus purchasing department 
of Braun Chemical Co., Los An- 
geles, as vice-president 
N.A.P.A. Dist. 1. He succeeds 
Gordon B. Affleck, of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. 

The Pacific Northwest Public 
Buyers Association also got to- 
gether here on March 20 for its 
bi-annual idea exchange session. 
Problems from floor wax pur- 
chasing to the best type of tires for 
police cars were discussed. 


costs 1s 


Cars Need Better Tires 


It was brought out that Oregon 
State Police cars which average 
four or five 100 m.p.h. spurts 
daily, need better tires. Officials 
are now making a_ performance 
study of various brands of five- 
ply, hi-speed nylon tires. 

Ermal Owens, P.A. for the 
state of Oregon, reported many 
phases of purchasing are of inter- 
est to top management and should 
go into monthly reports. 

His consolidation of reports of 
buyers goes monthly to the state 
director of finance and includes 
not only totals and description of 
large purchases, but also reports 
of visits to vendors and public re- 
lations phases of public buying 
activity. 
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21 Complete Purchasing 
Course Given at Denver 


Denver, Colo.—Twenty-one 
students completed the purchas- 
ing course sponsored this year by 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion and the Denver public schoo! 
system. 

The course consisted of I 
two-hour classes conducted at the 
Denver Opportunity School, plus 
group visits to the Robinson 
Brick & Tile Co. to study quality 
control methods and to the Idea! 
Cement Co. to learn about requi 
sitioning and inventory systems 

Members of the Denver asso- 
ciation also cooperated in the 
course by lecturing at six of the 
class sessions. Among the asso- 
ciation lecturers were J. Ear! 
Russell, Climax-Molybdenum 
Co., on quality in purchasing 
Allen T. Woodward, Arme 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
on inventory control; Tom Pater- 
son, Gates Rubber, on source se- 
lection; Louis Middlemist, Den- 
ver city and county government. 
on pricing and contracting; H 
Robert Grabert, Eastman Oil 
Well Survey Co., on procurement 
by manufacture, and Carl Rob- 
erts, Great Western Sugar Co.. 
packaging. 

N.A.P.A. President Robert E. 
Shillady was the guest speaker 
at the March meeting of the 
Denver P.A. group. 


Purchasing Classes End 
For Milwaukee P.A.’s 


Milwaukee — A _ six-session 
course for purchasing agents at 
the Milwaukee Vocational & 
Adult Schools, sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Purchasing Agents 
Association, has been completed. 

The course, which was well 
attended, covered such topics as 
“The Field of Purchasing,” a dis- 
cussion including procedures, 
forms and records; “Purchasing 
Relations,” “Purchasing Activi- 
ties.” “Evaluating the Perfor- 
mance of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment,’ Reports to Management,” 
“Legal Aspects of Purchasing,” 
and “A Salesman Looks at Pur- 
chasing.” 


Canadian P.A.’s Nice 
To Salesmen for Week 


Hamilton, Ont.—Moved by 
the tough time some salesmen are 
having these days, the Canadian 
Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Hamilton District, re- 
cently observed a “Be Nice To 
Salesmen Week.” 

The P.A.’s hosted 200 sales- 
men March 21 at a dinner meet- 
ing. No speeches were allowed. 

William Brown, president, in- 
vited officers of the Toronto and 
other Ontario associations to join 
in the gesture to hard-pressed 
salesmen. 


County Buyers Meet 


Bakersfield, Calif. — Kern 
County purchasing agents meet 
bi-monthly here to talk over 
mutual problems of governmental 
purchasing. Although they have 
no formal association, County 
Purchasing Agent Ralph Smith 
says the meetings are well at- 
tended by agents of the county, 
city, high school and grammar 
schoo! districts, the hospital, and 


the Kern County Land Co. 
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e S iF ing concepts laced in with crea- 

3 | Management Causes Selling Lag, _ {tive thinkine” 

- [Thompson defined creative 
thinking as a “sort of sensitivity 

onc | Professor Tells P.A.A. Groups or perceptivity which is linked 

1as- with drive or desire.” He cited 

“by Dr. Thompson of Michigan State Gives Exhibition |#" example of a paint salesman 

cia who topped other employees in 

00] In Selling Psychology; Training Emphasized paint brush sales. “After making 
a paint sale, he would ask the 

Is Grand Rapids, Mich.—Man- proach—which is basic and tough | CUStOMEr, Do you have a clean 

the catalan in Gab tine i ihe ie brush? 

agement is responsible for the|to do—where a salesman finds 

lus current lag in sales, Dr. Joseph}out what you need and tries to 

son W. Thompson of Michigan State] satisfy that need. PSYCHOLOGY in selling is demon- 

lity University told a joint meeting of “A fourth method is mood sell- | strated by Dr. Joseph W. Thompson, 
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H what economists said three years 
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mand for housing.” He stated] safety and efheiency to your operations. are made possible 

ake that the current rising birth rate , , 

the bears out the prediction of three] by Du Pont Chemicals used in their production. 
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Thompson, a sales consultant 
for several firms, said sales man- 
d agers are asking him: “Why is it]. 

that several months ago salesmen] Improved products in which Du Pont Chemicals play a part. 
were bringing us clusters of orders , 
sion and now their orders have slowed 
. at to a trickle?” 
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tiyi. “Many salesmen are selling 
dos. much by accident,” Thompson 
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Pur- However, he cautioned the pur- 
chasing agents against assuming 
the attitude that they “cant be 
sold.” He said, “I know you sit 
on the other side of the desk and 
say When a salesman comes in ‘I 
can manage him, but for that 
< very reason, a good salesman can 
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British Trade Journal Article 
Urges Attack on American Market 


London—A Board of Trade 
Journal article urges British 
manufacturers to band together 
in associations for a “guerrilla” 
attack on the American markets 
largets would be the West, Mid- 
dlewest. South, and North. 

The article appeared last week 
as the leading feature under a 
disclaimer: “The views should not 
be regarded as necessarily those 
of Her Majesty’s government.” 
litle: “Why not conduct a guer- 
rilla war in the United States?” 

It suggested British companies 
should form teams “of allied but 
not competing trades who find, by 
research, that they have a com- 
mon interest in a certain type of 
American market.” 

“For example,” the article said, 
“the distributors of sports equip- 
ment could well be exploited by 
a working alliance between Brit- 
ish producers of specialties so 
diverse as to be completely non- 
competitive with each other, E. 
G. leather goods, tennis balls, 
sports clothing, boats, photo- 
graphic materials—or innumera- 
ble other combinations.” 

“From a national point of view 
there is tremendous advantage to 
be gained by trying to broaden 
the base of our drive for exports, 
and to include an ever-growing 
number of partners in that effort.” 


Rhodesian Mine Plans 
Lithium Ore Reduction 


Salisbury—The Bikita Mine 
near Fort Victoria in Southern 
Rhodesia plans to cut production 
of lithium ore 40°. Treatment 
plants at the mine and at San An- 
tonio, Texas, have proved more 
efficient than expected and, there- 
fore, need less ore. 

The mine manager also said 
the reduction is “in sympathy 
with the recession in the United 
States and elesewhere, where in- 
dustries using lithium ore were 
not using as much as was antici- 
pated.” 

The value of mineral produc- 
tion in Southern Rhodesia con- 
tinues to increase, despite the 
sharp drop in northern Rhodesia 
mineral production due to the 
falling world price of copper. 

January's output at $6,506,948 
was $725,998 higher than that 
for January, 1957, and $175,- 
840 higher than the figure for 
December, 1957. 


International Nickel 
Has New Refining Method 


Toronto, Ont. — International 
Nickel Co. has developed a new 
nickel electro-refining process 
which it says is more efficient than 
present methods. 

The new process, already in 
commercial operation at the Port 
Colborne refinery, is the direct 
electrolysis of nickel matte, an 
artificial sulphide produced in the 
ore smelting process. 

R. D. Parker, vice president in 
charge of Canadian operations, 
said International Nickel spent 
seven years developing _ this 
method. The older method of 
electro-refining is a high-tempera- 
ture oxidation and reduction 
process in which various by- 
products are lost. 
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A ‘Serene’ Explanation 


Milan—Communists have 
come up with this simple ex- 
planation of the slump in 
accordion exports, Capitalist 
countries of the West are not 
buying because the accordion 
is a “serene” instrument and 
does not fit in with their fast 
living. 

The truth is Americans 
bought 127,434 in the first ten 
months of 1957. Iron Cur- 
tain countries bought none, 


Brazil Seeking 
Plant Investors 


Rio de Janeiro— [he Brazilian 
government inviting foreign 
and local capital to invest in a 
proposed $40 million synthetic 
rubber plant. According to a 
government official, if no pro- 
posals by private companies are 
heard within two months, the 
government will give the conces- 
sion to Petrobras, the govern- 
ment-owned oil refinery. 

Brazil, formerly one of the 
world’s leaders in rubber produc- 
tion, has dropped to 23,000 
metric tons, due to a lack of raw 
rubber. About 40,000 tons are 
needed here a year. 

The synthetic rubber plant, 
with a capacity of 40,000 metric 
tons a year, probably will be 
built adjacent to the new oil re- 
finery rising outside Rio near 
Caxias. Full production of the 
refinery and the rubber plant is 
not expected until 1961 or 1962. 

One of the objections private 
investors have against putting up 
a synthetic rubber plant is the 
fact that the Amazon Credit Bank 
has held a virtual monopoly on 
the buying and selling of rubber. 
Unless this situation is changed. 
a local producer would have to 
sell its rubber to the Amazon 
Bank at whatever price the bank 
set. However, the feeling is that 
with the urgent need for a steady 
local rubber supply, the govern- 
ment will take action on this 
monopolistic situation. 


is 


Britain Closes 
Coal Importing 


London—American coal ex- 
porters have received firm and 
final notice that Britain is no 
longer a market—in case there 
was any doubt. 

The National Coal Board has 
announced that in the national 
interest “no further imports into 
Britain of coal are being 
authorized.” 

It’s expected that the last lump 
of imported coal will hit Britain’s 
shores in April under contracts 
still in force. About 269,000 
tons of coal have been imported 
so far this year. The U. S. sold 
about 2.5 million tons to Britain 
last year; the rest of British coal 
imports, about 250,000 tons, 
came from Belgium. 

Last November, a spokesman 
for the coal board said further 


coal imports would be stopped. 
He didn’t say how the coal-gap 
would be met. 

Now the coal board has dis- 
closed its plans. It is increasing 
on March 17 the price of large 
coal, Britain’s favorite, and re- 
ducing the price of small coal. 

This is to encourage industrial 
users of larger sizes of coal to 
substitute small sizes wherever 
possible. Imports have been 
mainly of large coal. There are 
large stocks of small coal in the 
country. Domestic coal not 
affected by price adjustments. 
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Japan Working 
On Textile Slump 


Tokyo—The Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade & Industry is 
planning a comprehensive pro- 
gram aimed at curing a slump in 
the Japanese textile industry. 

Informed sources said the plan 
calls for four major assaults on 
the problem of over-production: 

|. Import allocations of raw 
fiber will probably be cut. Origi- 
nally, Japan had planned to im- 
port 2.2 million bales of cotton 
this year. and 920,000 bales of 
raw wool. 

2. The system of voluntary 
cotton and wool production cuts, 
which has been followed in recent 
months, will be turned into a gov- 
ernment administered system of 
quotas. 

3. No further increases in pro- 
duction of synthetics will be re- 
quired but the present system of 
restrictions will be more carefully 
policed. 

4. Purchasing agents who have 
been inhibited by anti-monopoly 
laws and export quotas will be 
given greater leeway in promoting 
exports to foreign markets, except 
those now covered by quotas, 
such as the United States. 


Canadian Board Holds 
Decision on Rail Rates 


Ottawa, Ont.—Canadian rail- 
way freight rate increases have 
been delayed until at least May |. 
pending hearings on _ appeals 
taken against the boosts author- 
ized by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. 

The transport board author- 
ized a 3.6% general freight rate 
increase, estimated worth $15 
million a year, on Dec. 27 effec- 
tive Jan. 15. 

No dates for the hearings have 
been announced, but it appeared 
unlikely they would be held be- 
fore the March 31 general elec- 
tion. 


Russians Plan Mining 
By Remote Control 


London—Russia plans a re- 
mote-control coal mine for the 
Donets coal basin. 

Soviet reports said all coal- 
cutting machinery will be con- 
trolled from a single panel. No 
miners will work at the coal face. 
All operations—from moving up 
the combines to coal haulage— 
will be done automatically by a 
single operator watching the ma- 
chinery by television. Belt con- 
veyors will bring out coal and 
rock from preliminary workings. 

Work on the mine will be 
started this year. 
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Paris—France’s long bout with inflation seems to be nearing 
its end. 

The general wholesale price index dropped in February for 
the first time in nearly a year. Economists explain it by pointing 
to government anti-inflationary policy launched last summer plus 
recent world drop in raw material prices. 

Rising cost of living index is also showing signs of peaking out. 
February hike was lowest in some months. 

What is worrying some observers is that the French Govern- 
ment, impressed by recession talk in other nations, may be 
tempted to lift its anti-inflationary policy too soon. With Alge- 
rian War still on, such a switch would probably bring on another 
wave of price increases. 

° e o 

Rio de Janeiro—Rumors persist that Russia is trying to set up 
2 visit of Brazilian diplomats, economists, and top government 
officials to the Kremlin. 

Russia lends great importance to the visit of economists, keep- 
ing in mind the probable reinstatement of trade relations with 
Brazil in the near future. 

Diplomatic sources have indicated that Russia is willing to sup- 
ply Brazil with oil tankers, iron ore transport vessels, electric 
power stations, and atomic center equipment. Another Soviet 
proposal covers delivery of approximately 4,000 passenger cars. 

Such equipment would be paid for by Brazilian coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, sugar, and other goods—or, if preferred. in convertible 
currencies, especially sterling. 

® . ¥ 


London—tThe British Iron and Steel Board predicts that pro- 
duction in 1958 will be governed more by demand than supply. 
Exception: Strip mill products and heavy plate which will con- 
tinue in short supply. 

Although steelmaking capacity is expected to increase this year, 
it is not believed that production will exceed the 1957 figure o! 
21.7-million tons. 

Consumers have decided to run down the high stocks they held 
at the end of 1957. At the beginning of this year, consumers’ 
stocks at 4.6 million tons were 350,000 tons higher than those ot 
4“ year earlier. 

British steel export prospects for 1958 aren't so good either, 
according to the industry. Competition from the continent has 
been greatly intensified and industry observers believe total Brit- 
ish steel exports will be “somewhat below” last year’s record of 
four million tons. 

+ = . 

Bonn—L. S. business investment in West Germany may be in 
for a substantial increase. 

It is now running at about $100 million annually. But it's 
expected to double in the next few years, reaching a $200 million 
annual figure. 

It’s all tied up with import duties and the European common 
market. By establishing European subsidiaries Americans can 
sell their goods without high restrictive tariffs. 

The new trend could have an adverse effect on U. S. investment 
in England. [t may mean a decline of English subsidiaries in 
favor of holdings in the common market nations. 

+ * . 


Tokyo—Shipbuilders here report record activity for 1957. The 
Ministry of Transportation expects the 1957 total of ships 
launched as well as the gross tonnage to reach an all-time high by 
the end of March when all reports are in. 

However, prospects for the future are not nearly as bright. 
Shipbuilding circles expect no more than 500,000 tons in orders 
this year for export. That would be less than one-fifth what they 
received in 1957. 

The full weight of the decline (reflecting the current world 
shipping surplus) won't hit Japan’s shipyards until 1959. That’s 
because orders now on the books will keep about 95% of 
Japan’s shipbuilding capacity active through 1958. 

* * 2 

Prague—Despite a projected 26% increase in Czechoslovakian 
car production, domestic demand remains far from satisfied. 

Over 52,000 Czechs have applied for a car allotment and have 
deposited the required down payment of 20,000 Czechoslovakian 
crowns each. 

Some of these people will be waiting a long time for their cars. 
Only 21,000 units are scheduled for sale on the domestic market 
this year. 

Czechs waiting for two-wheeled vehicles will fare somewhat 
better. This year’s production calls for 210,000 motorcycles, 
16,000 motor scooters and over a hundred thousand bicycles. 
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Hughes Perfects First Electronic-Controls Machine Tool Line 


Los Angeles 


the machine tools. 


The setup pictured above is 
described as “the nation’s first all-electronically 
controlled line of machine tools.” 
puter, working with information punched into 
tapes, controls operation of the line’s compon- 
ents. -Hughes Aircraft Co. designed the control 
equipment; Kearney and Trecker Corp. supplied 
(For other numerical-con- 
trolled machine tools see P.W. Mar. 10, p. 22). 

Hughes Digitape electronic controls are com- 
bined with a miller, boring machine, and a 


Digital com- 


what operation 


fit plants doing 


drilling machine. The operator feeds a rough 
casting into one end of the line. A finished part 
comes out of the other end. Three types of parts 
(cart, foreground) can be run simultaneously. 

Working in sequence, the machines pass parts 
along automatically after each machining opera- 
tion is completed. Digitape tells each machine 


it must perform and when. At 


present the line is turning out parts for military 
aircraft, but Hughes’ officials say the setup would 


small-lot production work. 


Japan to Export 
Copper Beryllium 


Nagoya, Japan—Japan, a mar- 
ket for U.S. copper beryllium (22 
tons last year), is now ready to 
export this item at about $6,389 
a ton. 

Nippon Gaishi Co., after three- 
year research, began mass pro- 
duction of the alloy base metal 
this year. 

The company is producing 
copper beryllium by mixing cop- 
per with beryllium oxide ex- 
tracted from emerald. Alloys con- 
taining beryllium, harder than 
titanium alloys and highly re- 
sistant to friction and electricity, 
but heat-conducting, are consid- 
ered important for atomic and 
many other industries. 

Gaishi set no production goals 
or how much to export this year, 
but it is expected to be enough 
at least to replace the import of 
copper beryllium from the UV. S. 


School Mikes Alert 


Police to Vandals 


New York—A New Jersey city 
is protecting its schools by hidden 
microphones that alert police 
when an unusual noise occurs at 
a closed building. The system, 
installed in a campaign against a 
rising tide of vandalism, could 
have some useful industrial ap- 
plications. 

Used only when the schoois are 
closed, the system detects in- 
truders in any building, notifies 
police of their presence, and lets 
police headquarters listen in on 
the disturbances there. 

Wall-mounted loud speakers are 
placed strategically throughout 
the buildings, acting as sensitive 
microphones. The layout pro- 
vides sound pickup with greatest 
sensitivity in areas through which 
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intruders most likely would pass. 
If noise rises above a normal 
level, an alarm goes off at police 
headquarters. 


Other Cities Adopting 
Car Promotion Scheme 


Cleveland — A promotion 
scheme which Cleveland auto 
dealers used last month to ac- 
celerate the sales of new and used 
cars is spreading to 22 other large 
cities throughout the country. 
The Cleveland car dealers, with 
the cooperation of local news- 
paper and broadcasting media, 
pushed new and used car sales in 
one week to more than twice the 
volume recorded for the previous 
three weeks (see P.W. March 17 
P. 29). 

The Cleveland program, cited 
as a sample of how to persuade 
consumers to buy more in the 
face of the current recession 
economy, will be exploited by 
both the American Newspaper 
Publishers and the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. Cities 
designated for the drives are: At- 
lanta, Buffalo, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Boston, Baltimore, New York, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, Denver, St. 
Paul-Minneapolis, Seattle, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, and Portland, Ore. 


Reds Buying in England 


London—Russia has ordered 
an additional $14 million worth 
of plant equipment from the con- 
sortium of British companies 
supplying a tire factory under 
construction at Dnepropetrovsk. 
Total value of orders received by 
the British consortium is now $35 
million. 


Car Producers 
Seek Excise Cut 


Detroit—The automobile in- 
dustry believes immediate repeal 
or substantial reduction of the 
10% federal excise tax on auto- 
mobiles and trucks would help 
pull business out of its slump. 

The Automobile Manufactures 
Association wired President 
Eisenhower last week requesting 
such action. A.M.A. officials said 
they had no way of estimating the 
effect on sales but “every little bit 
will help.” 

An essential part of the request 
is that the tax reduction be made 
retroactive. This is intended to 
eliminate a threat that the public 
would hold back from buying in 
anticipation of tax savings. 

An interesting historical para- 
dox is that the current auto tax 
series was first levied (but at a 
3% rate) during the depression 
of the 1930's as an emergency 
source of revenue. Now, repeal 
is considered essential as an anti- 
recession measure. 


U.A.W. Defers Raises 
At Moline to October 


Chicago—The United Auto- 
mobile Workers have agreed to 
defer until Oct. 31 a 10¢-an-hr. 
Wage increase won in contract 
negotiations with the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Co. The union 
said it gave six months’ grace to 
the firm because of its losses 
suffered as a result of adverse 
business conditions. 

In a report to members of 
U.A.W. Local 1146 said: “It’s 
to be hoped that the general busi- 
ness conditions in the company as 
a whole, as well as negotiations 
put into effect by the new com- 
pany administration, will improve 
in the coming year so that greater 
benefits can be secured.” 
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Fair to Feature 
Machine Exports 


Osaka, Japan—The fifth an- 
nual international trade fair, al- 
ternating each year between 
Osaka and Tokyo, will emphasize 
Japan’s growing machinery ex- 
ports. About half of the $300- 
million worth of goods to go on 
display here April 12 through 27 
will be machinery and machine 
tools. 

More than 600,000 visitors are 
expected, 60,000 of which will be 
registered buyers. About 5,000 
of the buyers will be from over- 
seas, mostly Americans. 

The fair, sponsored by the Jap- 
anese government, Osaka city 
and prefecture, and private ex- 
hibitors, will contain displays 
from other countries as_ well. 
Japanese products will be shown 
in eight pavillions, with the 
United States and Russia each 
having one pavillion. West Ger- 
many, Czechoslovkia, and twenty 
other countries will be _ repre- 
sented. 

Japanese government planners 
will try to switch Japan’s exports 
from consumer goods to capital 
equipment by displaying 15% 
more machinery and machine 
ools than last year. The UV. S. will 
put great emphasis on agricultural 
products because Japan is now 
the largest overseas customer for 
American cotton, wheat, soya, 
and other surplus U. S. farm com- 
modities. 


Nomura Co. May Buy 
Brazilian Plywood Firm 


Osaka, Japan—Japanese ply- 
wood produced in Brazil may in- 
vade the U. S. market at a cut rate 
price. Nomura Trading Co. here 
is dickering with Industria Wag- 
ner in Brazil to buy the firm. 

Wagner produces 10,000 cu. 
ft. of plywood a year and is the 
third largest plywood firm in 
Brazil. Nomura feels it can pro- 
duce plywood cheaper in South 
America than its current practice 
of buying lauan lumber from the 
Philippines for export to the U. S., 
because of Brazil’s vast supply. 

Japanese government sources 
stated they have not been in- 
formed of Nomura’s move and 
said, further, “if Nomura can do 
it, why should Wagner want to 
sell out?” 


Czech Firm Produces 
Electronic Microscope 


Milan—A new table model 
electronic microscope has been 
produced by Tesla, a Czech firm. 
The scope can distinguish par- 
ticles measuring 50 Angstroms, 
and pictures on a screen can be 
enlarged 30,000 times—photo- 
graphic plates 150,000 times. 

The table model, a reduction of 
the Tesla BS242, can be used to 
examine the structure of metals 
and building materials as well as 
in hospitals and research insti- 
tutes. 


Oilfields Expansion Set 


London—According to the 
Hungarian News and Information 
Service, Hungary will spend 
nearly $2 million this year on 
machinery and drilling equipment 


for the Zala oilfields in western 
Hungary. The country hopes to 
raise crude oil output to 2 million 
tons by 1960. Crude production 
in 1955 was 1.6 million tons. 


Italy’s Silk Sales Dip; 
Cotton Surplus Noted 


Milan, Italy—lItaly is plagued 
by a surplus of cotton and a size- 
able drop in February raw silk 
sales. Although cotton exports 
rose at the end of the year to 8% 
of total output, present produc- 
tion is more than the home mar- 
ket can absorb. 

The recent lifting of currency 
restrictions on raw material buy- 
ing has failed to stimulate the cot- 
ton industry, and cloth backlog 
went up 3,133 tons to 46,977 at 
the end of December, although 
fiber stocks were unchanged. 

Italian raw silk exports in Feb- 
ruary were 9,900 Ib., a sizeable 
drop from January’s 64,680 Ib. 
Market conditions here were hurt 
the last week in February by the 
Japanese silk crisis. 


Pearson Says Canada 
Should Expand Trade 


Ottawa—Canada should seek 
to expand its trade rather than try 
to restrict or divert it from the 
United States, according to Lib- 
eral Party Leader Lester B. Pear- 
son. 

Addressing a political rally last 
week, Pearson said Canada can 
not divert 15% of her import 
buying from the United States to 
Britain without inviting American 
trade retaliation. The Conserva- 
tive Party is living in a “fool’s 
paradise” if it believes otherwise, 
Pearson said. 


Japan, India to Export 
Sewing Machines to U. S. 


Tokyo—Both Japan and India 
have their eyes on the American 
housewife and her skills as a 
dressmaker. Japan expects to ex- 
port 900,000 sewing machines to 
the U.S. this year, 15% more 
than last year. India plans to ship 
us 25,000 sewing machines com- 
pared to 7,000 last year. 

A Japanese sewing machine 
export association spokesman 
said, “Japan is optimistic that the 
current American recession will 
not hit the industry this year.” 


Two Canadian Firms 
Cut Acetate Prices 


Montreal—Acetate fibre prices 
are being cut 5-7¢ a lb. by 
two major Canadian producers. 
The reductions (announced by 
Canadian Celanese and Canadian 
Chemical and Cellulose) apply to 
15 deniers of acetate fibre. 

The 5¢ a lb. cuts apply to 
yarns packaged on beams. The 
7¢ a lb. reductions pertain to fibre 
shipped on cones. 


Synthetic Plant Planned 


San Juan—Beaunit Mills will 
start construction of a $10 mil- 
lion polymer synthetic fiber plant. 
Plant site, which is still uncertain, 
may be near Humacao, P. R. 
Initial production is planned for 
June, 1959. 
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Which Comes Ist, Knowledge? Need for It? 


Usually, you can get into a first-class discussion, sometimes an argument, 
by asking that classic question: “Which came first, the chicken or the egg?” 

While you may consider the answer unimportant, if you'll study the prob- 
lem, you'll find it is very similar to one purchasing executives face almost 
constantly. The problem is “Which comes first, knowledge or need for knowl- 
edge?” In other words, “Should a purchasing man acquaint himself with a 
wide variety of subjects before there is a specific need for that knowledge?” 

That the average purchasing executive is an extremely busy man is recog- 
nized on all sides. Therefore, it would seem logical for him to devote his 
time to current problems and wait for the need before tackling new and differ- 
ent subjects. 

Logical as it might sound, any such action, in reality a lack of action, is 
nothing more than shortsightedness. Only by exposing himself to and 
acquiring more than superficial knowledge of “foreign” subjects will a pur- 
chasing executive make himself and his job more important to his company. 

A good example of the type of material which could bring a “T’ll-wait-until- 
there’s-a-need” response from a purchasing man is the article on p. 12 of 
this issue. Here is a description of “the learning curve as a purchasing tool.” 
While it is true that every purchasing executive will not find an immediate 
need for, or way to use, the learning curve, it is true also that today it is a 
vitally important tool for some. It could be the very tool that is needed 
tomorrow for all. 

All management men are cost conscious today. If for no other reason 
than this, the “learning curve” deserves immediate attention. Here is a tool 
that provides an initial buyer-supplier basis for arriving at a fair price. As 
such it might sound like a cure-all for all purchasing problems. In reality it 
is not a cure-all. There are limitations to its use. 

However, why wait until there is need for using a learning curve? Why 
not tackle the subject now? Learn how it operates. Take note of limitations 
and rules for usage. Then, and only then, make up your mind whether there’s 
a need for the learning curve in your operation. 

There may be room for argument as to whether the chicken or the egg came 
first. But when it comes to whether you should acquire knowledge before 
there is a definite need for it, there’s no argument. Knowledge comes first. 
Once you have that, there’ll be endless ways in which you can put it to use. 


Slowly but Surely 


They say the wheels of justice grind slowly but surely. After a two-week 
stint on a jury panel, most of which was spent sitting and waiting, we can 
testify to the slow part. 

Irritating as sitting and waiting seemed at the time, it’s a comforting 
thought to know that if you wind up in court, your side of a problem is studied 
slowly but thoroughly. Of course, it’s nicer not to wind up in court—except 
as a juror. 


“That was an interesting shipment we had from you 


this morning. What happened to the one we ordered?” 
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Your Follow-Up File 


We Recognize Your Write to Your Opinion 


Tell People to Take It or Leave It and They ll Leave It 


Estherville, lowa 

I read your “Price Perspective,” 
March 10, p 2, with interest and 
thought perhaps a letter from one of 
your readers who has been in business 
for 32 years and operated successfully 
without a fair price guarantee should be 
of some interest to you. 

As you probably know, in the feed 
manufacturing business it is dog eat 
dog and always has been with the 
question how good a job of merchan- 
dising we put out, how good service we 
give, and also that our price is fair. 

Under this kind of competition the 

feed industry has become today fourth 
in the nation’s big business. Yet this 
industry—I am a director of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association 
has done so without fixed prices. 
I realize, of course, that I may be 
a little prejudiced in my thinking be- 
cause of the facts listed above; how- 
ever, it is my desire to point out to 
you the psychological values of open 
competition in preference to the fair 
trade coverage. 

For example, the local furniture store 
had a six-hour sale this week. Mrs. 
Jensen and I spent $429 and some 
cents for items we needed. One was 
a Simmons Supreme Mattress Set. 
These are listed at $79 as fair trade 


throughout the country, but because of 
this sale $10 apiece or $20 on the set 
was deducted for the six-hour sale. 

In remodeling our cottage we had 
need for a new bedroom set, and | 
personally wanted a Simmons Mattress. 
But because of the tag price with ab- 
solutely no cut and because other good 
mattresses are now available at as 
much as $20 apiece or $40 a set under 
this particular one, we had given up 
the idea of buying the Simmons. 

It wasn’t the matter of dollars. It 
was the psychology of you take it or 
leave it at our price that affected us. 
But when they were willing to bend 
over a little, we quickly purchased the 
Simmons Mattresses from our local 
retailer. 

I feel this sort of feeling in psychol- 
ogy runs throughout the buying public. 
They are fed up on—you take it at 
this price or leave it. I believe when 
they get away from this sort of thing 
and are reasonably competitive, do a 
good job advertising, and give good 
service, they can still maintain a fair 
profit for their store or factory if they 
run their business the way it should 
be run and not on just a matter of 
theory. 

Herman Jensen 
Golden Sun Milling Co. 


All Ready to Help P.A. With Tire Problem 


Akron, Ohio 

Mr. Norman Smith, our head pur- 

chasing agent noted the difficulty your 

“Municipal P.A.” was having in pur- 

chasing tires and asked that we write. 

We would appreciate his contacting 

the writer and giving us the main facts 

of the problem. Once we have this, we 

feel quite sure we will be able to give 
him the information he desires. 

G. G. Eckel 

Manager 

Passenger Tire Sales Department 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

I would be very happy to help this 
municipal purchasing agent if you will 
send me his name and address. How- 
ever, because of the highly competitive 


Purchasing Week 


situation in the sale of tires and the 

fact we do not publicize the results of 

our tests, I cannot supply this informa- 
tion for publication. 

Jos. W. Nicholson 

City Purchasing Agent 


Needham Heights, Mass. 

The letter received from a “Munici- 
pa! P.A.” which you printed in “Your 
Follow-Up File,” March 3 issue, under 
“Buying Tires Poses Problem,” was of 
considerable interest to me. 

I would like to have the opportunity 
to offer assistance on this problem. I 
would appreciate your advising who he 
is or arranging for a meeting. 

G. L. Marchant 
Zone Manager 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You 


How do you get rid of excess inventory? 


Question from: Walter Day, Purchasing Manager 


A. H. Beidel 


Potash Co. of America 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


“This poses quite a problem. We find it can only 
be accomplished by utilizing, so far as possible, those 
excess and by restricting purchases 
drastically until the situation adjusts itself. When 
disposing of obsolete machines or equipment, we 
always try to include those parts for which we will no 
longer have any further use. We 
a limited amount of relief by exchanging surplus lists 
with several other operators here 


items considered 


Thomas F. Hand 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“On any inventory that has been inactive for two 
first check to see if there is any 
If we find no immediate 
use for it, we then place it in a no value stock—in 
we would write 
would continue to hold on to it for another year or 
is still no demand for it, would 
make up a list of the surplus and ask for bids on it. 
We might also circulate the listing internally to other 
branches asking if they have any use for Re 


to three years, we 


possibility of utilizing it. 


other words, 


two and, if there 


Jefferson Vorzimer 
Federal Pacific Electric Co., 


“We normally follow three basic procedures. Our 
first step, of course, is to contact all 14 of our plants 
to determine if a need for the material exists any- 
where within our own operation. We next circularize 
or otherwise offer the material to other manufacturers 
who might conceivably 
would sell to surplus dealers on the best terms ob- 
tainable. From time to time special situations not 
coverable by these three steps arise. On these occa- 
sions our ‘creative purchasing’ function can take on a 


close resemblance to ‘creative selling’.” : 
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Newark, N. J. 


interested. Finally, we 


Beckman Instruments, Inc., Richmond, Calif. 


G. J. Papas 
Rheem Mfg. Co. 
New York 


“Utilization is our first approach to the liquidiza- 
tion of obsolete inventory. We try to determine if by 
making a change in our manufacturing methods or 
specific: itions, the material can then be used in actual 
production. Our second approach is to attempt to 
return the material to the supplier for maximum 
credit. Failing in that, we would liquidate it through 
the best possible channels to the buyer willing to pay 
the highest price.” 


are also able to get 


Carl E. Peterson 
The Heald Machine Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


“It is normal procedure with us to first contact 
the vendor from whom we purchased the material. 
Inventory of a standard nature is normally absorbed 
through this channel for a small handling charge. If 
the material is special, we obtain bids from local 
firms who specialize in handling surplus material of 
this character. Occasionally we are faced with dis- 
posing of an item having extremely narrow limits of 
utility. If the usual disposal channels fail, such ma- 
terial is sold as scrap.” 


it off our books. We 


EK. D. Shipman 
The Tremco Mfg. Co., Cleveland 


“We keep excess or obsolete raw material inven- 
tories at a minimum by working them off prior to 
formulation changes. In some cases where full stand- 
ard unopened packages are not used, our vendors co- 
Operate by accepting their return or by finding 
another customer who can use this material. The 
Cleveland Purchasing Agents Association has a bulle- 
tin service listing materials members wish to move. 
Also, we can find users for standard materials in our 
industry among purchasing agents we know through 
the Cleveland Paint Varnish Lacquer Association.” 


—_—A P.W. Profile 


“Community participation promotes 
better business contact relationships for 
purchasing agents,” says Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) City Purchasing Agent Cooper T. 
Holt. 

Holt should know. In August 1956 
Holt was elected commander-in-chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. Thirty-two years old at the 
time, Holt was the youngest commander- 
in-chief in the 57-year history of the 
organization. As commander he repre- 
sented 1.5 million men who fought in 
American wars overseas. 

Active in the V.F.W. since 1945, Holt 
was commander of Post 1289 in Chatta- 
nooga for two years, and commander of 
the third district department of Tennessee 
V.F.W. for two years. 

At present Holt is president of the 
Alumni Association of Central High 
School of Chattanooga. 

Aside from varied community activities, 
Holt has also had varied business experi- 
ence. He has served as executive vice- 
president of two of the leading children’s 
department stores in his home town. 

Holt feels that community work and 
interests can help P.A.’s and the com- 
panies they represent. Suppliers and cus- 
tomers of the community-minded P.A. 
feel they know and can trust him. 

Typical of sincere community leaders, 
Holt is motivated in his interests by how 
he can contribute to any activity—not 
what he can get out of it. Personal gain 
through community interests is a by-prod- 
uct. The real satisfaction, he feels, is a 
personal one of service to a worthwhile 
cause or interest. 

This service dedication is apparent in 
Holt’s answer to a question posed to him 
by PURCHASING WEEK: During your time 
as national commander-in-chief of the 
V.F.W. what single accomplishment in 


Holt, Chattanooga P.A., Believes 
Community Work Helps Him on Job 


COOPER T. HOLT 


that capacity gave you the greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction? 

Holt’s reply: “The opportunity of ap- 
pearing before the various Congressional 
committees, such as Veterans Affairs 
Committee, Armed Services Committee, 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee, ex- 
pressing the views of our 1.5 million 
members.” 

Holt runs his purchasing department 
with the same drive and energy that he 
gives to his community activities. When 
not buying for the needs of Chattanooga 
or aiding in community work, Holt can be 
found in his flower garden. Flower gar- 
dening is his favorite way of relaxation. 

With all his outside interests, Holt still 
finds time to share with his family—wife, 
Betty, and his 11-year-old daughter, 
Cynthia Ann. 
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How to Get More Out of Purchasing Week 


Use Foreign Stories to Predict U.S. Trends 


Despite its long political isolation, the 
United States has never been economi- 
cally isolated. This country has always 
been a big importer and exporter. There- 
fore the economies of other nations have 
an important effect on our economy. 

However, time lags between changes 
here and abroad—from three months to 
a year or more. In a few instances, such 
as the prices of certain metals which fol- 
low the London Metals Market, the re- 
action is almost immediate. 

Americans usually think of foreign na- 
tions as competitors in the export market 
and forget that they are just as much 
competitors in the import market. Amer- 
ican firms seeking materials abroad have 
to compete with foreign firms also seek- 
ing them. Purchasing executives should 
remember this. 


Purchasing Week 


By using its World News Bureaus, 
PURCHASING WEEK is bringing readers the 
most complete report on foreign eco- 
nomic activities available. The alert pur- 
chasing agent watches these develop- 
ments because they are signals of what 
can happen, perhaps six months from 
now. 

He watches labor activities. For ex- 
ample, German workers are after higher 
wages. If they get them, the price of 
German goods must go up. Fewer Ger- 
man products will then be imported to 
the United States, and American firms 
will find it easier to compete against the 
Germans in other countries. 

And he watches all the factors which 
he watches at home to determine the tu- 
ture market here. There can be no isola- 
tion in our economic life. 


1] 


300. 


Arriving at a negotiated price—Assume you 
have bought 100 pieces of a custom-made prod- 
uct from a vendor. You need 300 more. By study- 
ing historical trend of cost data on the 100, you 
have a good idea what to pay for the additional 


Deciding whether to “make” or “buy”—The 
learning curve can help you make decisions on 
whether it is cheaper for your firm to make or 
buy a certain item. You compare costs and learn- 


Planning delivery schedules—If your supplier 
has limited factory or labor capacity, the learn- 
ing curve might give you some important hints 
on delivery times. By studying your suppliers’ 
curve, you can estimate lead times and how fast 
units will be coming off his production line. 


ing curves for both your company and your 
vendor. Other things being equal, you decide on 
the basis of the curve that shows the lowest aver- 
age cost for the number of units needed. 


Some of the Purchasing Problems You Can Solve with the Learning Curve 


Making financial arrangements—The learning 
curve gives you and your supplier a graphic pic- 
ture of costs. In many instances your supplier 
may be losing money on the initial part of your 
order because of higher production costs. To aid 
your supplier overcome these production losses, 
you might break down your contract into two 
or more segments with successively lower costs. 
The learning curve might also be useful in deter- 
ming the size and extent of progress payments 


to the supplier. 


Learning Curve Teaches Lesson for P.A. s 


How much should you pay for 
a new product you’re ordering for 
the first time? On an item custom 
made to your own particular 
specifications? Should you pay as 
much for the first unit delivered 
as for, say, the 50th? 

The learning curve, which 
shows how costs drop through 
learning, is designed precisely to 
answer many such questions. Of 
course, like other specialized tech- 
niques, it does have some limita- 
tions. But for many buyers it is 
proving a_ helpful time-saving, 
money-saving aid. 

Basically, it provides some of 
the answers that help you and 
your suppliers estimate costs be- 
fore actual production on your 
order has begun. 

As such, it is a surprisingly 
helpful tool in negotiation work. 
It takes a lot of the guess work 
out of these long, drawn out 
hassles with your suppliers. It 
provides at least an initial sup- 
plier-buyer basis for arriving at 
a fair price. 

Moreover, since it relies on a 
falling cost schedule, it-cen often 
Save you substantial amounts of 
money. It’s another step in build- 
ing sound purchasing policy 


WHAT IT IS 
The learning curve is a sta- 
tistical statement of the well 


known fact that workers learn on 


the job. Thus, the more times a 
worker repeats an operation, the 
more efficient he becomes both in 
speed and proficiency. This, in 
turn, means progressively lower 
unit labor costs. 

It also means lower costs in 
other ways. As a job becomes 
familiar, there are fewer rejects 
and reworks, better scheduling, 
possible improvements in tooling, 
fewer engineering changes, and 
finally more efficient management 
control. 

You might say that this is only 
common sense. True. But it is only 
recently that a statistical relation- 
ship has been found to express 
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90% LEARNING CURVE ON 
REGULAR GRAPH PAPER... 
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FIG. 1—Curve on regular graph paper. 


The problem: You want to 


buy some 


Working Out a Simple 


tive average price of $43.50. See point C. 


the rate of cost improvement. It 
means that the improvement is 
predictable and thus measurable. 
And what is measurable, price- 
wise, is useful in any business. 
The learning curve is designed 
to help estimate what the Ist, the 
10th, the 100th, or any other unit 
will cost. It takes one more un- 
known out of the ever-growing 
complications involved in run- 
ning a modern business. 
HOW IT WORKS 
Like all mathematical formula- 
tions, the first glance is usually 
frightening. Actually, it is not 
complicated at all. It states in 


60 70 80 rr ae ar 


mathematical terms that for each 
doubling of the number of units 
produced, there results a given 
percentage reduction in the aver- 
age number of hours worked. 
This specific learning pattern 
a constant percentage reduc- 
tion per doubling of the number 
of units—was found to occur with 
regularity in many industries. Of 
course, the reduction varies ac- 
cording to the specific type of 
item covered, but it remains con- 
stant for that specific item. 

Thus, a 90% learning curve re- 
flects the fact that every time the 
total quantity of units is doubled, 
the cumulative average time re- 


..THE SAME: 90% LEARNING CURVE: --~ 
ON LOG-LOG PAPER Cty 
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FIG. 2—Curve on special log paper. 


quired to produce the new total 
quantity is 90% as great. 

Learning curves can vary any- 
where within the limits of 50 to 
100%. The upper limit (100%) 
would imply no reduction—and 
hence no learning. The lower 
limit (50%) implies that the sec- 
ond half of production was pro- 
duced in no time—an impossible 
situation. 

This relationship comes out 
very simply in chart form— 
whatever the per cent of learn- 
ing involved. It always appears as 
a “smooth downward sloping 
curve” on regular graph paper. 
(See Fig. 1.) 

Note how the curve flattens out 
as the number of units increase. 
It reflects the gradual diminish- 
ing effect of learning. After a 
few thousand units the reduction 
in cost becomes negligible. 

When actually working with 
the curve, most purchasing agents 
prefer to plot the data on special 
log paper. There is nothing mysti- 
cal about this. All it does is con- 
vert the curve into a straight line 
(See Fig. 2). 

Both charts tell the same story, 
but log paper is preferred be- 
cause it is generally easier to 
work with a straight line-——easier 
to read off and to forecast from. 


RULES FOR USAGE 


The learning curve is not a 


special forgings from the XYZ Corp. 
Based on some 20 forgings which you 
have already purchased from this com- 
pany. you know its production is subject 
to a 80% learning curve. The price for 
the initial shipment of 20 was $100 per 
unit. You want to buy 280 additional 
units. What should the new unit price be 
for the 280 units. 

Step 1: Using special log log paper, 
plot the “20” units on the horizontal axis 
and the price $100.00 on the vertical axis. 
(See point “A” in chart alongside.) 

Step 2: Double the number of units 
(40) and plot against an $80.00 price (a 
price 80% as high as the $100.00 original 
price). See point “B” 

Step 3: Join point “A” 
establishes your 80% 
line out. 

Step 4: Look on the horizontal axis for 
item 300 (20 original items plus 280 new 
ones). Read off the approximate cumula- 


and “B”. This 
line. Extend this 


Step 5: Multiply the total number of 
units purchased by the new cumulative 
average price determined in Step 4 above. 

$43.50 


$13,050 Total price for both new 
and old orders. 

Step 6: Subtract the total price of the 
original order ($100 > 20 units —- $200) 
from the grand total determined in Step 
5 above. 

$13,050 

2,000.00 


$11,050 Total price to be paid for 
new order. 

Step 7: Divide the total number of dol- 
lars of the new 280-unit order by 280 
units to obtain the unit price for new con- 
tract. 

$11,050 
$39.46 


$280 
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cure-all for every purchasing 
problem. It doesn’t answer all 
questions. There are limitations 
to its use in that it is not applica- 
ble to all types of industries and 
to all procurement problems. 
Typical examples of industries 
where the curve has been used 
aircraft, missiles, 
engines, electronics, home appli- 
ances, residential construction, 
shipbuilding, machine shops. 
It can be used in a host of 
other industries too. But wher- 
ever it’s used the following set of 
conditions must be satisfied: 


successfully: 


Use only when a non-standard 
item is to be bought: 
This usually occurs when design 
changes are frequent or new prod- 
ucts are introduced. This is where 
learning usually takes place. 
There would be little or no addi- 
tional learning on an item that 
has been made thousands of times 
before. 


Use only when free competitive 
forces are not operative. 
The curve is only useful where 
proprietary items, expensive or 
complicated tooling or specialized 
know-how limit the number of 
suppliers. Usually negotiated con- 
tracts are involved. 


Use only when a substantial 
portion of direct labor is involved. 


If most of the work involves ma- 
chine time, there is likely to be 
little learning; and the curve 
would not be too useful. Experi- 
ence shows that assembly-type 
operations usually provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for learning. 


Use only where a substantial 
amount of money is involved. 


The curve requires a considerable 
amount of time and effort to set 
up. Getting historical data on di- 
rect labor costs is often difficult 
—particularly if a standard cost 
accounting system is used. In 
some instances it’s necessary to 
switch to a job-cost system or 
run a special time study. 


SUPPLIER REACTION 


Your success in using the 
learning curve for negotiating 
prices depends upon your own 
ability to convince suppliers that 
it is a fair and impartial technique. 
You have to prove to your sup- 


plier how his costs follow this 
curve. 
If past experience is any 


teacher, your supplier’s initial re- 
action may be negative. He may 
tend to object to the falling cost 
picture, thinking you are trying 
to put one over on him. 

One way to encourage your 
supplier may be to let him plot 
the curve himself, using his own 
data. When results are based on 
his own information, he is more 
likely to accept the method. 

A supplier’s opposition usually 
melts away when he sees how it 
provides an impartial yardstick 
for setting prices. Show him how 
it takes part of the guess work out 


of his own operations, and 
chances are you have another 
convert. 


The proof of the pudding lies 


_in actual purchasing executives’ 
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experience. They report that sup- 
pliers in many instances actually 
prefer to use this technique. 

In addition to helping set a 
fair price, these suppliers find the 
technique extremely useful for 
estimating future labor loads and 
for setting labor standards. 


Two German engineers have de- 
veloped a truly “wireless” radio, 
only a little bigger than a flash- 
light bulb, that can be plugged 
into the human ear, according to 
“Product Engineering,” a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication. No plans 
have been announced as yet for 
its manufacture. 


Building Costs Rising Slowly, to Go Below 57 


New York — Building costs 
still are on the way up but the 
rate of increase during the rest 
of 1958 will be less than in 1957, 
according to McGraw-Hill’s “En- 
gineering News-Record.” 

The magazine forecasts its 
building cost index (1913 equals 
100) will reach 530 in December, 
2.7% higher than December, 
1957, but still the smallest year- 
to-year rise since 1953. 

The index shows that building 
costs have continued to rise for 
the past 22 years, a sustained up- 
ward curve which occurred de- 


spite three recessions, wage-price 
controls of World War II, and 
the Korean conflict. 

In its first quarterly construc- 
tion cost and estimating guide, 
ENR said contractor _ selling 
prices also will lose some of their 
upward momentum during 1958. 
Stiff competition should hold the 
price rise for finished structures 
in building projects to a smaller 
percentage increase than in costs 
of basic materials and labor as 
measured by the cost index. 
Dropping volume of available 
new building projects for the 


second straight year will provoke 
such competition, ENR said. 

With materials prices more 
stable than at any time since 
1953, the one major cost push on 
contractors this year will come 
Irom wages. In the first three 
months of 1958, construction 
workers won wage increases com- 
parable to the substantial raises 
of 1956 and 1957. 


The smart purchasing agent keeps 


a classified file of new products 
and materials. 


Small Resets count strokes, turns, or pieces. . . 
are used by thousands for moderate duty in 


parts inspection, 


quality control, conveyors, 


machine tools, light presses, etc. 


HAND COUNTING 


Where objects or units cannot be counted elec- 
trically or mechanically, hand-operated count- 
ers like this Hand Tally do the job. For in- 
stance, quick spot checks of production or 
performance, traffic count, inventory, etc. Fits 
palm of hand, counts one for each pressure of 
thumb lever, resets to zero by turning knob. 


Insist on Standard 


_ VEEDER-ROOT 
COUNTERS 


from your Industrial 
Supply Distributor 


Purchasing Week 


.. how much? . 


. . how far? . 


Why is COUNTROL 


important in every business today? 


Countless times a day, every business needs to know 
“how many? . 
many other questions that can be answered only by 
facts-in-figures. But how to get these figures . 
many different machines, processes, operations and 
systems? Veeder-Root Counters are doing it 
every day, by means of: 


’? 


and 


.. from so 


ELECTRICAL COUNTING 


These remote-indicating counters bring your 
production machines as close as your office 
wall. AC or DC, they can be connected in series 
with any simple switch, and will transmit pro- 
duction figures instantly over any distance. 
May be panel-mounted in groups. 


CONTROLLING 


Set it for the exact number of turns, pieces, or 


operations required . . 


. and this Predetermin- 


ing Counter will control the run exactly . . . pre- 
venting over-runs and shortages. When the 
predetermined number is reached, counter will 
light a light, ring a bell, or actuate a stop-motion. 


IN SUM: /f it can be counted or controlled . 
count on Veeder-Root to do it. Get in touch with your 
Industrial Supply Distributor for standard counters 
for application to your production machines and proc- 
esses. And get in touch with Veeder-Root for counters 
to be built into original equipment. Veeder-Root 
Inc., Hartford 2, Connecticut. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Purchasing Agents Association of Buffalo 
Annual Salesmen’s Night Banquet, Kleinhans 
Music Hall, Buffalo, April 9. 


Aeronautical Training Society—Annual Meeting, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 10-11. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem- 
inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa in 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, Western 
Hills Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, Okla., Oct. 
22-24. 


Previously Listed 
APRIL 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association—An- 
nual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., April 1-3. 


Material Handling Institute — Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 8. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—National Aero- 


Whatever your industry... 


You get money-saving 
top performance from 


DARNELL 


p> CASTERS AND WHEELS ~@ 


WITH 


F qectot | PHENOLIC 
(DARNELLOPHEN) 


Bidoes WHEELS 


No rusting or corroding 


Non-marking 


Quieter rolling 


Will stand temperatures up to 
200° F. 


@ High impact strength 

@ Resist oils, greases and most 
chemicals 

@ Wheels have beveled edges— 


protect floors better. 
Send far Pree Literature 


Look in the 
YELLOW PAGES 


under 


CASTER & WHEELS 


DARNELL CORPORATION, 
DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 


LTD. 
CALIFORNIA 


60 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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nautic Meeting, Aeronautic Production Forum, 
and Aircraft Engineering Display, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, April 8-11. 


Purchasing Agents Association of North Jersey 
First Annual Purchasing-Sales Dinner, Essex House 
Hotel, Newark, N. J., April 9. 


American Zinc Institute—40th Annual Meeting, 
Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, April 
14-15. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ma- 
chine Design Division—Design Conference and 
Engineering Show, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, April 14-17. 


American Welding Society—Annual Meeting and 
+ Welding Show, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, April 
-18. 


National Petroleum Association — Semiannual 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 16-18. 


Association of iron and Steel Engineers—Spring 
Conference, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 21-23. 


Architectural Metal Manufacturers—20th Annual 
Convention, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
April 27-May 2. 


National Tank Truck Carriers—10th Annual Con- 
vention, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla., April 27-May 2. 


National Screw Machine Products Association— 
25th Anniversary Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 30-May 3. 


MAY 


American Society of Tool Engineers—Too!l Show 
and 26th Annual Convention, Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, May 1-8. 


British Columbia International Trade Fair—Van- 
couver, B. C., May 1-10. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association— 
Spring Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-6. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—An- 
nual Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 4-7. 


National Welding Supply Association—14th An- 
nual Convention, The Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 5-7. 


American Mining Congress — Coal Convention, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5-7. 


American Public Power Association — Annual 
Meeting, New Orleans, May 6-8. 


Western Air Conditioning Industries Association 
—Western Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating 
and Refrigeration Exhibit and Conference, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, May 7-11. 


United States World Trade Fair — 2nd Annual 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 7-17. 


American Material Handling Society — Western 
Material Handling Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Center, Los Angeles, May 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—An- 
nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14. 


American Society for Metals — Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, May 12-16. 


Electronics Parts Distributors Show—Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, May 19-21. 


American Foundrymen’s Society—62nd Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, May 19-23. 


American Iron and Steel Institute—Annual Meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. 


American Management Association — National 
ae Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 
6-30. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention — 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 


Waldorf- 


JUNE 


National Industrial Advertisers Association — 
Anual Convention, Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, 
St. Louis, June 3-6. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—33rd 
Annual Conference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Quebec, June 8-10. 


Edison Electric Institute — 26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Public 


Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position—Coliseum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors— 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Exposition and Con- 
gress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


Oil Heat Institute of America—Annual Conven- 
tion, Park Sheraton and Barbizon Plaza Hotels, 
New York, June 10-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Association of Cost Engineers—Annvual 
Meeting in cooperation with Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, June 16-18. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annuval 
Meeting, Statler and Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Bos- 
ton, June 22-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Hawaii 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


Amercan Marketing Association—Annual Con- 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


National Association of Plumbing Contractors— 
National Plumbing Heating-Cooling Exposition, 
Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, June 30- 
July 3. 


SEPTEMBER 


National Petroleum Association — 56th Annual 
Meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 
10-12. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America—Fal! Meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 
22-23. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Annual 
Meeting, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 23- 
26. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society — Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—6th 
District Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 10-12. 


National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Products 
Des 


Purchasing Agents of Central lowa - 
Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—<Annuval Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Jobbers— 
Annual Convention and Trade Show, Hotel Adol- 
phus, Dallas, Oct. 19-21. 


National Business Show—Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


American Society for Metals—Nationa!l Metals 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Oct. 27-31. 
NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 10-14. 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Society of the Plastic Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column, 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Positive 


at the refinery. 


film-forming 


Purchasing Week 


in storage tanks... 
in pipelines ... 
in refining... 
even in consumer equipment when added 


* 
protection’ .. 


Be sure to specify oil-soluble, instant acting, 


VUNICOR’ 


One of the UOP family of superior additives 
and inhibitors for the petroleum industry. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
__. COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, 
Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


W. D. SCHELBE 


Wolverine Tube Names 
Schelbe Purchasing Head 


Allen Park, Mich.—W. D. 
Schelbe has been promoted to 
director of purchases for Wol- 
verine Tube Division of Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc. 

He will be responsible for co- 
ordinating the purchasing activi- 
ties of the division’s plants and of 
the London, Ontario mill of the 
Wolverine Tube Division of Calu- 
met & Hecla of Canada, Ltd. 

Schelbe joined the firm as a 
buyer in 1939. He has served as 
assistant purchasing agent at the 
Detroit plant, purchasing agent 
of the Decatur plant and assistant 
director of purchases for the divi- 
sion. 


Frank B. Graper has been ap- 
pointed manager of industrial ac- 
count sales for the standard 
equipment division of the Dana 
Corp., Toledo. 


Francis E. Holland has been 
named assistant sales manager of 
the Butterfield Divisions of Union 
Twist Drill Co., Derby Line, Vt., 
and Rock Island, Quebec. 


Paul Des Jardins has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new 
product and marketing planning 
department of Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


J. Materka has been made ex- 
ecutive sales manager by Frontier 
Mfg. Co. of Dallas. 


F. R. Cruse has been promoted 
to sales manager for the Stainless 
Processing Division of Wall Col- 
monoy Corp., Detroit. 


D. Harold Johnson has joined 
the Containerboard and Kraft 
Paper Division of Continental 
Can Co., New York, as manager 
of multiwall sales. 


J. Frank McKiernan has been 
elevated from sales manager to 
general manager for the Day- 
brook Hydraulic Division, Young 
Spring & Wire Corp., Toledo. 


W. H. Heath becomes assistant 
general sales manager for the 
Henry Disston Division, H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
C. Earl Weber succeeds him as 
manager, hardware products. 
E. H. Biemuller, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed regional sales manager of 
the midwest area with head- 
quarters in Chicago. V. J. Miller 
will be assistant regional sales 
manager of the midwest area and 
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R. C. Williams becomes manager, 
industrial products. 


James R. Douglas has joined 
Campbell Chain Co., York, Pa., 
as west coast industrial and com- 
mercial sales manager. 


Roy J. Henderson has been 
made assistant purchasing agent 
for tools and equipment at In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp.’s Endicott, N. Y., manu- 
facturing plant. 


Edward T. Michalek has been 
advanced to assistant sales man- 
ager of the SpeedWay Division of 
Thor Power Tool Co., Chicago. 


Joel Molchan has been ap- 
pointed field sales manager for 
Stanley Tools, division of The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Lawrence G. Downey has been 
assigned to Los Angeles head- 
quarters to direct western activi- 
ties for Hercules Motors Corp. 


Rear Admiral John E. Wood, 
U.S.N. (retired) has been named 
assistant to the president of Kel- 


lett Aircraft Corp., Willow 
Grove, Pa. 
Howard Johnson — succeeds 


Ernest C. Mott as southern re- 
gional manager for Richardson 
Scale Co. and will headquarter at 
Atlanta. Mott retired after 39 
years with the firm. 


Herbert G. Ziegler, director of 
purchases at George Ziegler Co., 
Milwaukee, has retired after 46 
years with the firm. 


Vincent C. Giffen has been 
promoted to hardware sales man- 
ager by Millers Falls Co., Green- 
field, Mass. 


Edward A. Murray has been 
named assistant vice president of 
sales for American Steel & Wire 
Division of United States Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. He replaces 
M. D. Millard, who was recently 
transferred to Pittsburgh as an 
administrative vice president of 
U. S. Steel. 


Louis N. Friol has joined 
Clover Industries, Inc., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., as vice president 
and will direct sales and engi- 
neering. 


John I. Collins has been made 
Chicago district sales manager for 
Stainless Steel Division of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Joseph J. Quinlivan succeeds 
Harry H. Scheu as_ purchasing 
agent for Niagara Frontier 
Transit Systems Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Scheu retired after 40 years 
of service. Quinlivan is a past 
president of the Buffalo Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. 


James O. King has been as- 
signed the post of manager of 
agricultural chemical sales for 
Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland. 


Lee E. Coulter has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president 
at American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. He will continue 
as assistant secretary of the com- 


pany and as president of Ma- 
chinery Investment Corp., a 
wholly owned subsidiary. 


Walter Bradcoski has been pro- 
moted to purchasing agent by 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He suc- 
ceeds Martin C. Ronan who re- 
tired. Bradcoski, formerly in the 
firm’s production control depart- 
ment, received a life membership 
from the Grand Rapids Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents for his 
35 years in the association. 


J. Kenneth Sloan has joined 
Hupp Aviation Co., Chicago, as 
national sales manager—pumps. 


Roy Perler has been promoted 
to eastern regional sales manager 
by Yale Materials Handling Divi- 
sion, The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Ray V. Clute becomes western 
division sales manager for Huck 
Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


R. J. Foresman has been ap- 
pointed vice president-sales, a 
new post, by American-Lincoln 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 


A. R. Perry, Jr., has been ad- 
vanced to the new post of assist- 
ant general sales manager by 
Hobbs Trailers, Fort Wort, Tex. 
Homer G. Melton succeeds him 
as manager, Distributor Division. 


J. J. Sullivan will cover up- 
state New York and Erie, Pa., as 
a Sales representative for Safety 
Socket Screw Co. 


WILLIAM A. BARRINGER has been 
elected vice president of sales for 
The North American Coal Corp., 
Cleveland. 


J. C. Criswell succeeds W. H. 
Bryant as director of purchases 
of the Electric Wheel Co., divi- 
sion of The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Quincy, Il. Bryant 
retired after over 52 years with 
the firm. Criswell, who has been 
with the company 30 years, had 
been purchasing agent. 


Ira F. Gilliatt has taken over as 
president of Conveyor Specialty 
Co., North Quincy, Mass., suc- 
ceeding E. D. Gilliatt, who re- 
tired. The new president will con- 
tinue to hold the post of treasurer. 
Richard E. Vergobbe has been 
named sales manager. 


Elmer J. Lell has been ap- 


pointed vice president in charge 
of Colmonoy Division operations 
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by Wall Colmonoy Corp., De- 
troit. 


Alfred S. Furedy has joined 
John Hassall, Inc., Westbury, 
L. I., N. Y., as production man- 


ager. 


Charles F. Smith has been 
named manager of the Sponge 
Rubber Division of American 
Biltrite Rubber Co., Inc., Chel- 
sea, Mass. Charles 8. Marlor has 
joined the division as sales repre- 
sentative in the New England and 
middle Atlantic states. 


William M. Stilwell has been 
advanced to manager, agriculture 
sales and development at Climax 
Molybdenum Co., a division of 
American Metal Climax, Inc., 
New York. 


Lawrence R. Tiernan has taken 
the post of manager of distributor 
sales with Automatic Switch Co., 
Florham Park, N. J. 


John A. Kirk has been made 
vice president in charge of pro- 
duction for American Coils Co., 
Farmingdale, N. J. 


James V. Roughan has been 
elected president of Price Electric 
Corp., Frederick, Md. 


Clifford W. Bishop has been 
promoted to sales manager of the 
Analytical and Control Instru- 
ment Division, Consolidated Elec- 
trodynamics Corp., Pasadena, 
Calif. Robert D. Enochs succeeds 
him as manager of the firm’s 
Dallas sales office. 


Kenneth H. Meyer has been 
elected vice president of C. B. 
Hunt & Son, Inc., Salem, Ohio. 


Fred F. Welch, former man- 
ager of Hyster Co.’s San Fran- 
cisco dealership, has been made 
manager of the company’s Sales 
and Service Division at Portland, 
Ore. 


Charles W. Wesson has been 
elected executive vice president 
and general manager by The 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Richard E. Johnson has been 
named assistant sales manager of 
the California Lumber Division 
of Diamond Gardner Corp. He 
will make his headquarters in the 
firm’s new Red Bluff sales office. 


Patrick F. Lee and Richard V. 
Wilson have been promoted to 
the posts of assistant to the direc- 
tor of purchases at The Ana- 
conda Co., New York. Lee and 
Wilson joined the firm in 1929 
and 1946 respectively. 


Maurice A. Warren has joined 
Tracerlab Inc., Waltham, Mass., 
as a Sales representative in the 
western United States. 


Everett G. Harvey has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer for the 
Quaker Rubber Division, H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Robert K. Esler has been made 
St. Louis district sales manager 
by Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 


Ross L. Gilmore, president of 


Superior Steel & Malleable Cast- 


ings Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
has been elected president of 
Steel Founders’ Society of Amer- 
ica. 


Two new vice presidents have 
been named by Townsend Co., 
New Brighton, Pa. Robert E. 
Casner becomes vice president— 
sales, Townsend Division. George 
A. Bentley, general sales man- 
ager, has been transferred to the 
firm’s new operation, Sheffco 
Mfg. Co., Fairview, N. J., as vice 
president. William L. Nicolay 
succeeds Casner as Central Divi- 
sion sales manager, Townsend 
Division. William R. Wyckoff 
has been named manager, tech- 
nical sales department. 


John M. Welch has been ap- 
pointed director of field sales for 
Olin Aluminum by Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., New York. 


Pay & * 
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EDWARD BLOOM has been a 
pointed purchasing agent for 
Lamson Mobilift Corp. and will 
headquarter in the firm’s plant 
#2. Bloom had been superin- 
tendent of the firm’s plant #1 
machine shop and assembly func- 
tions. 


William C. Kinard, formerly 
executive vice president of Ter- 
mite Drills, Inc., Pasadena, Calif., 
has been elected president. 


A field operations department 
has been established by the NCG 
Division of National Cylinder 
Gas Co., Chicago, and six re- 
gional managers named: A. G. 
Scherrer, northeastern region; F. 
E. Cain, north central region; 


H. H. Comstock, midwestern 
region; Gardner L. Reynolds, 
southeastern region; Paul E. 


Smith; southwestern region; and 
C. E. Reese, western region. 


Walter E. Templer has been 
promoted to purchasing agent— 
mill and mine supplier for Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. He succeeds A. Norval 
Johnston who retired Feb. 28 as 
assistant vice president, purchas- 
ing after 48 years with the com- 
pany. Templer, who joined the 
firm in 1939, had been senior 
buyer—construction. 


Obituaries 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Robert C. 
Moest, 49, purchasing agent of 
the McCauley Meta! Products 
Corp., died March 15. He had 
been with the firm 12 years and 
before that was associated with 
Remington Rand. He is survived 


by his wife. 
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ALL INDUSTRIES are aided by NBS through Bureau's custody of National Standar: s. 
platinum-iridium kilogram (2.2 Ib.) in center of first shelf. Above is meter length sta; 


Bs ~ LS waste 
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POWER industries benefit from work of NBS. 1,050,000-v. cascade transformer shown is CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY is helped by tests of action on concrete by hot NUCLEAR SCMKE 
used to supply voltage for tests of effective ratio of transformers used in measurement. gases at temperature and velocity of jet aircraft blast. With this equlfken 


Bureau Helps Industry Maintain Standards 


Established by Congress in 1901, the National this country for the accuracy and reliability of the individual standard samples of 580 different stand- 
P--reau of Standards (NBS) has become the fountain- thousands of standards used in mass production of ard materials were issued by the Bureau. 
nead of American standards. It has achieved this interchangeable parts. Research in physical measurement necessary to 
Status through three broad services to industry, Through calibration services, the Bureau insures meet the ever-increasing demands of science and 
science, and the government. the accuracy of countless industrial and scientific industry is the third broad service of the Bureau. 
As custodian of the national standards of physical instruments and working standards by comparing Recently, NBS developed an interferometer—a de- 
meesurement, the Bureau is the ultimate source in them with the national standards. In 1957, 38,827 vice that compares lengths to 10-millionths inch. 


(eee 

TRUCKING INDUSTRY and 
truck users are assured of cor- 
rect weights through Bureau's 
mobile vehicle-scale testing 
unit. Errors in truck scales are 
determined to nearest pound. 
Work is done in cooperation 
with States and municipalities. 


ee al 
RAILROADS have master track 
scales calibrated and adjusted 
by NBS. Bureau operates two 
Standard Test Weight cars that 
travel roads constantly and as- 
sure correct weights for users. 


ss standard is STRUCTURAL TRADES gain knowledge through tests by NBS. Machine here is one of world’s largest. Nine-ton 


AIRCRAFT surface analysis is made by Tuckerman strain 
Bd (39.37 in.). 22-ft. welded structural steel girder is shown under load of 1,685,000 Ib. in residual stress test. 


gage, one of smallest testing devices used by NBS. 
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LEAR sci E AND INDUSTRY efforts are advanced. Here, ‘‘doughnut’’ of 180-Mev synchroiron is lowered in place. INSTRUMENT TRADE gains assist from Bureau’s anechoic chamber, used for 
this equifent and X-ray spectrometer Bureau has made many contributions in field of high-energy spectroscopy. tests and calibrations. Here 99% of incident sound energy is absorbed. 


COMMUNICATIONS re- 
search is often done out- 
doors. Shown here is trans- 
mitting antenna atop Pikes 
Peak (left) and the Colo- 
rado Springs (Colo.)  re- 
cording site terminal 
(right). These installations 
are used in phase stability 
experiments to determine 
effects of atmospheric tur- 
bulence on UHF and micro- 
wave transmission. 
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JOHN NOSTI, adviser to the purchasing department 
of Tri-Worthy Co., confers with its purchasing agent, 


stags Stiga 


Don Yanuzzi, on quality of plate used 
arrangement. Flaws can lead to production breakage. 


in tier 


Junior Achievement Company Gives 
Grown-Up P.A. Fun and Training 


John Nosti, Worthington Corp., Advises Tri-Worthy Co., and 
Finds That Even Little Firms Can Have Problems of Big Ones 


Five days a week John Nosti 
is castings buyer for Worthington 
Corp.’s Harrison (N.J.) Works. 
But on Thursday nights he works 
for another company as purchas- 
ing and production advisor. 

You might say this other com- 
pany is almost a subsidiary of 
Worthington Corp. It’s name is 
Tri-Worthy Co., and it’s a small 
but growing assembly plant for 
specialty chinawares. 

Par value of Tri-Worthy stock 
is 50¢ per share. Total capitaliza- 
tion is $150. The company, with 
plant and general offices in New- 
ark, N. J., has 12 employees 
whose ages average 15 years. Tri- 
Worthy is one of over 3,600 
Junior Achievement companies 
now doing business in the United 
States. 

Junior Achievement is a 40- 
year-old program designed to 
help youngsters help themselves. 


Purchasing Men Serve 


New York — National 
Junior Achievement head- 
quarters reports 150 purchas- 
ing agents are advising J. A. 
groups throughout the Uni- 
ted States. And 25 vice presi- 
dents in charge of purchasing 
are serving as Junior Achieve- 
ment directors on area levels. 


A national headquarters runs J.A. 
centers all over the country. 

The Tri-Worthy plant (actually 
a 20x30-ft room) is located at a 
Junior Achievement center on the 
second floor of an office building 
in uptown Newark. A _ dozen 
other small businesses have head- 
quarters on this same floor. 
Products include first-aid kits, 
lamps, sponges, and—yes, Tri- 
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Fine Printing... 
For corrugated 
boxes with clean, 
sharp printing, 
better see H&D. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
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Worthy Corp. has a competitor in 
the house—a group that’s making 
specialty chinawares. 

Castings-buyer John Nosti has 
been advisor to Tri-Worthy Co. 
since its first stock issue last fall. 
He’ll see the group through until 
it is liquidated (under J.A. rules) 
in May. 


How Nosti Became Adviser 

Explaining how he became 
purchasing and production ad- 
visor to these young businessmen, 
Nosti says, 

“My company (Worthington 
Corp.) has sponsored a Junior 
Achievement group each year for 
12 years. Every year three peo- 
ple from Worthington volunteer 
to work with the Achievers. This 
year the production manager for 
last year’s group asked me if I'd 
succeed him, and I agreed to give 
it a try.” 

The other two Worthington 
employees advising the Achievers 
this year are Ed. Thompson (from 
Worthington’s general accounting 
department), who naturally helps 
keep the books straight at Tri- 
Worthy. And Ted Sniffen (of 
Worthington’s sales department) 
keeps the teen-agers busy selling 
their chinaware to everyone in 
sight. And that means everyone 
—even your PURCHASING WEEK 
reporter went home with a Tri- 
Worthy tier dish. 


Junior P.A. Has Worries 


You might think purchasing 
for this outfit doesn’t get compli- 
cated, but 18-year-old Don Ya- 
nuzzi, purchasing agent for Tri- 
Worthy Co., says he’s had his 
share of buyer’s worries. 

“Our operation,” says Don, 
“involves making tier dishes from 


three china plates. First we have 


Purchasing Week 


companies. 
chasing measures: 


1. Prices paid. 


ules. 


Purchasing Association. 


Junior Achievement Gets Boosts From ca. | 


Davenport, Iowa—The Tri-City Purchasing Association 
(Davenport, Iowa; Rock Island and Moline, Ill.) is at the mid- 
point of a program offering monthly awards to Junior 
Achievers who do the best purchasing jobs for their small 


One $25 savings bond is awarded each month to the J. A. 
Purchasing agent who shows up best according to these pur- 


2. Quantity and quality of goods purchased. 
3. Amount of waste with purchased goods. 
4. Delivery of material in keeping with production sched- 


One basic rule requires the young purchasing agents to get 
competitive bids for all goods purchased. 

The contest began last November and will run until May of 
this year. The bonds are awarded at meetings of the Tri-City | 


to bore a hole in the plates, then 
put them together with brass fit- 
tings and an iron pipe. Then of 
course there’s packaging to be 
done.” 

“One big purchasing problem 
was deciding where to get the 
dishes. At first we bought them 
from a local store. Price was 
pretty high, too. Then one day 
the retailer accidentally left an in- 
voice sheet in a box of plates. We 
found it, got the address of the 
supplier, and we’ve been buying 
direct from the factory ever since 
at a cost reduction of 40%.” 
Don says dealing direct with 
the manufacturer has its dis- 
advantages. Sometimes the dish 
shipments are late, and he’s 
threatened with a_ production 
shutdown. What does he do? He 
goes back to the retail distribu- 
tor, buys enough dishes to tide 
him over until the next week. 


What Made Dishes Wobble? 

The teen-age P.A. sometimes 
runs into technical problems, too. 
When the production line first 
started turning out tier dishes, the 
finished product showed a ten- 
dency to wobble rather than sit 
flat on a table. Don investigated, 
found the pipe running through 
the middle of the tier dish was 
holding the lower plate slightly 
off the table. 

Don knew that a wobbly prod- 
uct just wouldn’t do. So he went 
into a huddle with advisor John 
Nosti. They agreed they should 
do some shopping around. 


They Don’t Wobble Anymore 


Their solution makes present 
Tri-Worthy tier dishes solid as 
can be. Don bought a roll of one- 
inch-wide rubberized cork strip- 
ping (like that used for desk edg- 
ing). With a steel punch he 
pounds out round pieces of the 
cork. Then a girl on the assembly 
line sticks three of them onto the 
bottom plate. 

Another buying decision con- 
cerned the fancy fittings hiding 
the dull-colored pipe that holds 
the three plates together. All 
types were available. “We looked 
at all the samples,” says young 
Don, “the brass ones cost the 
same but looked more expensive, 
so we bought them.” 

Advisor John Nosti minces no 
words in telling how he feels 
about his Junior Achievement 
work. He’s proud of the young- 
sters mostly for what they’re 


learning about living but also be- 
cause their sales passed _ the 
$1,000 mark last week. 

“I’ve seen a lot of change in 
these teen-agers since last fall,” 
says Nosti. “At first they didn’t 
know each other. They all came 
from different high schools, and 
they were just trying out Junior 
Achievement for size. Now 
they're all the best of friends. 
They work together beautifully. 
When the quitting-time bell rings 
at nine o’clock, most of them stay 
on until the place is cleaned and 
straightened up. I can’t help be- 
lieving this experience will do 
them some lasting good. And | 
know it’s teaching me a lot.” 

What does the younger P.A. 
think about the chinaware assem- 
bly business? Don Yanuzzi says, 
“I think I’ve learned to co- 
operate with the others. And I’m 
learning to sell our products and 
to sell myself. The responsibility 
of purchasing and working for 
Tri-Worthy has given me self- 
confidence that I'll need when I 
finish school and get out on my 
own.” 


Nickel Output 
To Be Reduced 


New York—The International 
Nickel Co. of Canada plans to 
curtail nickel production because 
free world output “is substantially 
in excess of total market de- 
mand.” 

Inco, the largest producer of 
the metal, announced recently 
that it will cut production about 
10%, or about 2.5-million pounds 
a month. The company’s last 
nickel cutback, in 1949, lasted 
only a few months because the 
Korean War broke out. 

A spokesman for Inco here 
said stocks of unsold nickel in 
the hands of the company and the 
U. S. Government were rapidly 
accumulating and soon would 
taol close to 100 million Ib. This 
is not including government-stock- 
piled nickel or consumers’ inven- 
tories, he said. 

The spokesman added that un- 
less business shows a “quick up- 
turn,” further cutbacks may be 
necessary. 

Inco’s copper production is 
also being reduced about 10%. 
The company is Canada’s largest 
copper producer and a major 
supplier of that metal to this 
country. 
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Auto Industry P.A. Must Be 
Quarterback, Prophet, Economist 


Developing Colors, Designing Ideas Are Duties; 
Liaison Work Continues Until Job’s Finished 


Detroit—An_ auto industry 
purchasing agent must be a quar- 
terback, economist, prophet, and 
master tailor. Each talent is re- 
quired if an automobile’s finished 
interior is to be both attractive 
and practical. 

In addition to actual purchas- 
ing the auto P.A.’s job entails aid- 
ing in the development of color 
and design ideas, selection of a 
reliable and within budget textile 
suppliers, and holding the mill to 
production schedules until the 
automobile leaves the assembly 
line. 

As Plymouth’s buying super- 
visor, T. A. Neill told PURCHAsS- 
ING WEEK: 


Team Effort Emphasized 


“When you view an automo- 
bile’s finished interior, you may 
be sure it’s been a team effort all 
the way. However, the purchas- 
ing agent must be counted on 
more «or less to tie the threads 
together, to get the best for the 
corporation, and to appeal at the 
same time to public taste.” 

At Chrysler Corp., stylists and 
P.A.’s_ deliberate together on 
“ideals” in color and design. 
Each color-pattern combination 
is selected with strict view to the 
body style and must then be sub- 
mitted to management for ap- 
proval. 

The purchasing agent, as liai- 
son between  budget-conscious 
management and fashion-directed 
styling, must be sure that fabrics 
submitted are both practically 
and financially reducible to auto- 
motive standards. 

Style-consciousness is not 
P.A.’s principal concern. There- 
fore, he is often forced to lay the 
cold hand of practicality upon 
the most imaginative of fabric 
selections. 

Neill explained that the most 
important cog in a complicated 
round of objection-and-rejection 
is the sifting and selecting of a 
suitable experienced vendor. This 
responsibility is solely the divi- 
sion P.A.’s. 

“Other departments and indi- 
viduals are in and out of the pic- 
ture,” he said, “but the purchas- 
ing agent forms a_ continuous 
liaison. He’s not only helpful, 
he’s indispensible.” 

To pick the right vendor, the 
purchaser must know a mill’s past 
history, its record of perform- 
ance, and its present operations. 
He must also be ready to approve 
alternate vendors in case of a 
slip-up or complications. 


Vendors Must Be Reliable 


“Above all,” emphasized Neill, 
“he must choose a reliable ven- 
dor, one who will have the mate- 
rials at the plant at the promised 
time. If there’s a delay here, it 
shuts down the whole line.” 

The automotive purchaser also 
is expected to “keep up” with 
new fabric products and with 
fabric combinations. Neill said 
meetings are held at least once 
each month at which contempo- 
rary developments are the sole 
topic of conversation. 

“It’s the P.A.’s job to make 
sure we're getting the quality 
we've specified, and he’s expected 
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to make suggestions,” Neill said. 
‘“He’s expected also to ascertain 
whether or not we’re on the right 
track and to act accordingly.” 

Finally, the good purchasing 
agent must adopt at times the 
role of prophet. He is called up 
to predict to the best of his ability 
possible taste trends of a change- 
able American public. 


Arnold Steckly, Plymouth’s 
chief engineer, observed: “Pur- 
chasing faces a tremendous prob- 
lem in its forecasting of the fu- 
ture. 

“Of course, no one has an in- 
side track. No one is smart 
enough to determine exactly what 
Joe Smith will be buying in five 
or ten years and be 100% cor- 
rect. We must consider future 
likelihoods, however, and _ in 
working with various cloths and 
cloth combinations, come up with 
some fairly accurate guesses.” 

Thus, in these ways the at- 
tractiveness and utility of the 
future automotive interior depend 
in great measure upon informed 


River Channel Dredging 
Planned for Todelo Area 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo- 
Lucas County Port Authority told 
industrial and railroad officials at 
a meeting here that prospects 
have brightened for getting a 
27-foot deep channel in the 
Maumee River all the way to the 
Middlegrounds. 

The agency announced that the 
Detroit district of the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers now feels there is 
sufficient economic justification 
for the full-length channel. 

The only limitation put on the 
waterway would be that for the 
last three miles, from the Inter- 


lake Iron Corp. to the Middle- 
grounds, the deepened channel 
would be 200 rather than 400 
feet wide. 

The proposed port improve- 
ments are still in “the study 
stage,” emphasized Joe C. Las- 
pisa, Toledo area engineer for 
the Corps of Engineers. No com- 
mitments have been made, he 
said. 


Measure the ability of a P.A. 
by his assistants. The better a 
purchasing agent is, the better 
the assistants he makes sure he 
has. Poor agents are afraid to 
hire men with more ability than 
themselves. 


and discriminative purchasing. 


How your truth dollars 
help keep the Reds 


in the red 


e The truth dollars you give to 
Radio Free Europe help keep 
truth on the air behind the [ron 
Curtain. 

And the truth is an enormous- 
ly disruptive force to the Reds. For it keeps 
their captive people thinking . .. wondering 

and less than completely dominated. 
The truth keeps needling the Reds. Breaks 
through their monopoly of lies. Keeps them 
unsure. Off balance. And thus the truth 
keeps up to forty fully armed Red divisions 
tied up policing Russia’s satellite countries. 
Forty divisions, mind you, that might 
otherwise be put to more aggressive use 


elsewhere .. . and who knows where? 


Your truth dollars keep the 29 super- 


powered transmitters of the Radio Free 
Europe network on the air... broadcasting 
the truth behind the Iron Curtain... 
every hour of every day. 

Why your truth dollars? 

Because Radio Free Europe is a private, 
non-profit organization supported by the 
voluntary contributions of American busi- 
ness and the American people. And your 
dollars are urgently needed to keep it on 
the air... to help operate its transmitters, 
pay for its equipment and supplies, and its 
scores of announcers and news analysts in 
5 languages. 

Help keep the Reds in the red. Send 
your truth dollars to Crusade for Freedom, 


care of your local postmaster. 


FREEDOM IS NOT FREE! 
Your Dollars Are Needed To Keep Radio Free Europe On The Air 


CRUSADE for FREEDOM 
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4. Cancellations 


requirements for the 
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DAILY REPORT OF NEEDED SUPPLIES 


WHAT GOES IN 


1. All information on basic production standards and 
requirements for the 12,000 stock numbers 


2. Day’s orders from all divisions 


3. Latest changes in specifications and material ailow- 


IBM 
705 


oe 
G 

PROCESSIN =" 

TIME: 

—_———— —_>> 
One Hour, 

aa 20 Minutes —> 
(Formerly 4 


days) 


WHAT COMES OUT 


1. Each stock number ‘exploded’ into its component parts 


2. Calculation of quantities needed 


3. Combination of like materials 


4 Materials sorted by buyers 


5. Printed record of items and quantities buyers need 
for each factory on certain day 


6. Erroneous data sorted out 


SEASON RAW MATERIAL ESTIMATE 


WHAT GOES IN 


1. All information on basic production standards and 


12,000 stock numbers 


2. Estimate of number of shoes expected to sell of each 


3. Estimated of quantity of shoes that can be produced 


4 Estimated cancellations 


5. Weekly review—new estimates 


— >! IBM 
705 ; 
——s > 
PROCESSING 
TIME: —_— 
—> 
4 Hours, 15 
— minutes 
(Formerly 3-4 , 
ae 
weeks—not 
all info) 


for correction 


WHAT COMES OUT 


1. Exact amount of each type of material needed 


2. Breakdown of above on monthly basis for season 


3. Breakdown by buyer 


4. Erroneous data sorted out for correction 


5. Warning given if weekly estimates vary 5% from 


season estimate 


omputer Aids P.A. of International Shoe Co. 


Facts, more quickly and con- 
cisely presented, are proving to 
be a boon to the purchasing agent 
at International Shoe Co. He is 
getting these facts when he needs 
them, and how he needs them. 
The P.A.’s new helper: a com- 
puter. Frequently, P.A.’s are the 
last to feel the benefits of such a 
development. 

International’s use of a com- 
puter is significant to P.A.’s for 
two reasons: the first two pro- 
grams assigned to it were directly 
aimed at aiding purchasing and 
inventory control, and the prob- 
lems it attacked read like a cari- 
cature of buyers’ woes. Here is a 
run-down on them: 


e Style product subject to 
fashion whims (stock obsoles- 
cence). 

@ Sales cancellations (stock ob- 
solescence). 

© 3,000 spec and = material 
changes daily (stock obsoles- 
cence). 


e Various sales seasons (peak 
stock demands). 

e 12,000 different shoes, each 
with various sizes and widths 
(purchase and stock complexity). 

e 16,000 different raw material 
supply items in stock (purchase 
and stock complexity). 

¢ Inadequate short-term sales 
estimates (difficult purchase plan- 
ning). 

If just one size of one of the 
12,000 different stock numbers 
develops a bottleneck and runs 
short, it snarls deliveries to re- 
tailers and makes customers un- 
happy. 

International's management 
knew for some time improve- 
ments were needed in buying and 
warehousing methods. But the 
information needed to do a better 
job, largely because of the in- 
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creased complexity of its prod- 
ucts, could not be obtained 
quickly enough. 

Needed: some device to chew 
up this chaotic diet and digest it 
into fast, sure facts for manage- 
ment action. 

Answer: a computer system. 

Such a formula seemed simple 
enough. Thousands of plants 
were arriving at the same deci- 
sion. 

A computer system, efficiently 
programmed, could easily pay for 
itself if a modest saving could be 
made in a number of fields such 


1S: 
1. Reducing inventory require- 


as 


ments of finished shoes— 
releasing thousands of dol- 
lars of capital for other pur- 
poses. 

2. Reducing inventory of raw 
materials — same __ savings 
plus greater flexibility in 
burying. 

3. Reducing mark-down losses 
on shoes. 

4. Reducing customer cancella- 
tions because of failure to 
deliver goods at the right 


time. 
5. Reducing costly “in process” 
time. 


In June 1954 the vice-presi- 


dent and comptroller, R. O. Mon- 


nig, suggested to company offi- 
cials that a detailed study be 
made to determine whether an 
electronics computer = system 
would be economically sound for 
the company. 

One of Monnig’s men, Leonard 
F. Vogt, was made head of a spe- 
cial section for this purpose. A 
consultant specialist, Arthur An- 
dersen Co., Chicago, was retained 
to make a survey. 

From August to December 
1954 Vogt and the Andersen firm 
worked on the problem. 

Result: Decision that Interna- 
tional as then set up should not 
get a computer system. 


LEONARD F. VOGT, left, manager of Methods and 
Procedures Department, explains operation of high- 
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speed printing unit of 1.B.M. 705 computer to Vice 
Presidents Robert O. Monnig and Lee McKinley. 


Reason: Company's operations 
were scattered over so many 
plants (58) and branches (17 
service and supply plants, 6 tan- 
neries, and 8 warehouses) that its 
methods lacked sufficient stand- 
ardization for efficient computer 
use. 

Moved to further action, Inter- 
national management determined 
to make changes in purchasing, 
merchandising, and warehousing 
procedures. Later, changes in 
sales administration and other 
management fields were made. 

Each General Line division 
(ladies, men’s, and_ children’s 
shoes) and certain branches had 
been operating on an independent 
basis. Each had its own sales 
force, credit and billing systems, 
and other management functions. 


Here’s the Big Problem 


The big problem was how to 
get all these vital gears to mesh 
together. To achieve this in an 
organization of 89 manufacturing 
plants and warehouses’ with 
35,000 employees presented a 
tremendous challenge to Inter- 
national management. 

In February 1955 the “Meth- 
ods and Procedures Department” 
was formed for two purposes: 
First, to start standardization of 
company systems and expand use 
of punch cards to get information 
together faster; second, to con- 
tinue studies for effective use of 
an electronic computer. 

At the same time International 
made a comparative study of 
two computer systems available. 
These studies and the standard- 
ization program were completed 
in October 1955 and presented to 
management for decision. 

It was decided to use the 
I.B.M. 705 computer, and the 
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order was placed for January, 
1957 delivery. Monthly rental 
cost: $30,000. 

In the 15 intervening months a 
staff was trained by Vogt to de- 
vise the best ways for gathering 
the vast information needed and 
programming it effectively on the 
computer. 

Two projects, both directly re- 
lated to purchasing, were imme- 
diately assigned the computer on 
arrival. First task was to obtain 
a daily report on what supplies 
were needed to manufacture 
ordered shoes. Second job was to 
calculate raw material estimates 
for a season. 


Know The Source 


To understand what is fed the 
machine, it is necessary to know 
source and flow of information 
that was programmed. Each one 
of the shoe divisions has its own 
merchandise men who are re- 
sponsible for seeing that enough 
shoes are available to feed into 
International’s 30,000 © retail 
channels. They place production 
orders on the basis of sales made 
to retailers tuned to the stocks in 
inventory in various company 
warehouses and the anticipated 
life expectancy of the different 
styles. ° 

A glance at the simple diagram 


(A) on page 20 will show the 
detailed wealth of information 


now available to buyers on a 
daily basis. Behind this simpli- 
fied outline lies carefully planned 
programming by Vogt and his 
highly trained men. Several ‘runs’ 
through the computer are neces- 
sary to provide the information. 

Each buyer gets a copy of the 
daily report the ‘brain’ prepared 
for each factory of the company 
and respective purchasing depart- 
ments. The equipment tells each 
of the buyers, based on orders re- 
ceived, just what to buy in raw 
materials and shoe findings so 
that the shoes can be produced 
on time. 


Method Picks Up Errors 


Previously, this information 
was not available on a daily basis. 
There was no way to pick up 
errors. The data given to buyers 
were not. standardized. Each 
merchandise division had its own 
way of presenting data to buyers. 
Also, there was no mathematical 
refinement of human estimates. 

The second major job of the 
computer is to calculate raw ma- 
terial estimates for a season. To 
do this, merchandise men feed in 
their estimate of the number of 
shoes of each style they expect to 
sell. Production men submit their 
estimates of how much they can 
produce for the season. 

This information is processed 
by an elaborate calculation, pro- 
grammed by Vogt’s department, 
which tells the buyers exactly 
how much raw goods will be 
needed. These requirements are 
then broken down into monthly 
purchase needs. 

As estimates at the start of the 
season are just that and no more 
and subject to later changes by 
actual sales, Vogt has the mer- 


_chandise men for each division 


submit new estimates which are 
processed once every week. 

These new estimates are fed 
into the machine for re-evalua- 
tion. 

Whenever the weekly results 
show a change of as much as 5% 
or more from the previous season 
estimates, the I.B.M. equipment 
has been set up to alert auto- 
matically the company of this 
fact. It only prints a warning 
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when the 5% margin is exceeded. 

Regardless of fluctuations, a 
complete set of figures showing 
revised estimates, usage to date, 
and what is expected for the bal- 
ance of season is printed for key 
departments each month. 

Purchasing, by looking at these 
figures, (see diagram B2) knows 
exactly how much to buy to main- 
tain a smooth flow of stock into 
the factories. And this informa- 
tion is broken down into every 
single type of material. Formerly 
this was such a stupendous job 
that it was attempted only on 
upper leathers. 

On the uses and advantages of 
the computer in purchasing and 
inventory, Vogt has this to say: 

“This kind of purchasing in- 
formation was never available 
before. Rough estimates were 
made of what each shoe style 
would sell in a season. This was 
applied only to upper leathers for 
the shoes. This estimating alone 
took three to four weeks. Some 
branches made such an estimate 
once a season, others once a 
month. A few made them every 
two months, washing out the 
third.” 


Proved Results Itemized 


Vogt itemizes other proved re- 
sults of the computer program: 

“We have taken out a lot of 
guess work in buying raw ma- 
terials and shoe findings. It gives 
us better control. It has given 
buyers a ‘timing target’ at which 
to shoot. We are beginning to 
feel a smoother flow of materials 
to the factories and a drop in 
obsolescence of raw materials. 
Further improvements will de- 
velop as the P.A.’s become more 
familiar with the scope of the 
program.” 


Many Savings Are Intangible 


On savings, L. C. McKinley, 
vice president, procurement, says: 

“We have tried to estimate 
what the computer has saved for 
the company, but there are so 
many intangibles I doubt whether 
we will ever be able to pin it 
down to exact dollars and cents. 
For example, we have been able 
to supply departments of the com- 
pany now with information that 
they got irregularly or didn’t get 
at all. Most of the information 
could not have been possible 
without a computer unless we 
added another building full of 
employees.” 

Vogt makes other comments 
that should be significant to those 
contemplating purchase of com- 
puters. 

“We have gone into this pro- 
gram realistically. We are not 
demanding overnight sensations. 
We think we'll still be learning 
how to use it effectively two to 
three years from now. 


Takes Time to be Useful 


“Some people,” — continued 
Vogt, “think all one has to do is 
feed information into one of these 
‘brains’, and it does all the work. 
It can only do what you tell it 
to do. Educating the computer 
by intricate programming takes 
months and years of hard work.” 

Monnig stresses that the com- 
puter system is only a tool of 
management. It is not a panacea. 
Nor is the computer the most im- 
portant tool of management. In- 
ternational’s success in the shoe 
industry is based on overall sound 
management. Included in _ this 
sound management is the com- 
pany’s willingness to adapt new 
tools and techniques to their 
problems after careful evaluation. 
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UNSUPPORTED ROOF SPAN of 63 ft. 
construction. The 82-ft. long building is used for grain bagging. 
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THAN A WEEK was all time needed to erect this pre-engineered 
trussless steel building after concrete slab floor had been poured. 


Erected for Grain 


Chicago—When Rice & Pow- 
ell Grain Co. needed a grain bag 
loading plant in a hurry, they got 
exactly that. A pre-engineered 
trussless building fabricated en- 
tirely of 18-gage JalZinc, a zine 
coated steel sheet, was erected in 
less than a week after the con- 
crete floor was poured. 

The structure, arch panel in 
design, combines sides and roof 
in one long continuous arc. The 
roof sheets, 2 ft. wide, and 10 
ft. long, are crimped to curve 
longitudinally. The radius of 
curvature is controlled by depth 
of transverse corrugations. 

Construction is simple. Port- 
able scaffolds, holding jigs, and 


Fabricated Trussless Building 


Loading Firm 


power wrenches are all that are 
needed. The sheets are bolted 
together with rust-resistant bolts 
and neoprene washers. The roof 
derives its strength from the com- 
bined actions of the bolted 
arches. No space-taking supports 
are used. 

Rice & Powell’s building has 
a 63-ft. arched unsupported roof 
span and is 82 ft. long. How- 
ever, there is no limit to the 
length of this type of structure. 

Buildings of this type have 
many applications as industrial, 
and storage buildings and _ air- 
plane hangars. Advantages lie 
in low cost, quick erection, and 


low maintenance costs. 


Santa Fe R.R. Reduces 
Freight Train Run Time 


Fresno, Calif.—Santa Fe Rail- 
way has cut 24 hours off its es- 
tablished freight schedule between 
Chicago Kansas City, and Cali- 
fornia. 

According to Ernest S. Marsh, 
president, and Fred G. Gurley, 
chief executive officer and board 
chairman, the running time of 
the new schedule established is 
77 hours compared to the former 
101 hours. The Santa Fe said it 
is the fastest schedule for that 
freight run in American railroad 
history. 


Buffalo Plant Put on Sale 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo 
works of Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, will be offered for sale. The 
plant produced magnesium sand 
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castings. The shutdown, to take 
place gradually over several 
months, will affect about 300 
workers. 


Distributor Selected 


sridgeport, Conn.—Producto 
Machine Co. has named the Ma- 
chinists’ Tool & Supply Co., 
2827 Supply Ave., Los Angeles 
22, its distributor for precision 
die sets, die makers’ accessories, 
and toolroom equipment in 
southern California. 


_ hn 


Midland-Ross Buys Firm 


Cleveland Midland - Ross 
Corp. has acquired the Hartig 
Engine & Machine Co., Moun- 
tainside, N. J., a manufacturer of 
plastic extruding machinery, in a 
move “aimed at broadening the 


company’s fields of operations.” 


Parker-Hannifin Merges 
Two Corp. Divisions 


Cleveland—Merger of two di- 
visions into the Parker Seal Co. 
division has been announced by 
Parker-Hannifin Corp., to pro- 
vide greater technical and sales 


consolidation. 
The two divisions—Parker 
Rubber Division, and Franklin 


C. Wolfe division—specialized in 
rubber and metal seals for fluid 
systems. The new division head- 
quarters will be in Culver City, 
Calif. 


Brake Block Division 
Opens Center at Troy 


Troy, Mich.—American Brake 
Block Div. of American Brake 
Shoe Co. moved into new head- 
quarters along with sales offices 
of four other Brake Shoe divisions 
March 15. 

The 35,000 sq. ft building, lo- 
cated on Maple Rd., Troy, will 
maintain a parts department and 
display room for the Denison 
Division, and regional sales of- 
fices for Electro-Alloys, Kellogg, 
and National Bearing Divisions. 


New Plant for DuPont 


Wilmington, Del.—Du Pont 
plans to construct a multi-million 
dollar Dacron polyester fiber 
plant adjoining its rayon and 
cellophane operations at Old 
Hickory, Tenn. 

Initial production is scheduled 
for the middle of 1959, with ulti- 
mate production of 56 million 
lb. a year. 
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for basic information 
on basic chemicals 


see the man from 
Mathieson 


ibility of truck, rail, and barge 
facilities permits new economies 
in shipping. 


—keeps inventories at optimum 
levels. 


—keeps you posted on the latest 
in storage, handling, and use of 


basic industrial chemicals. 


OLIN MATHIESON 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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TRANSPORTATION—the flex- 


SYNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING 


TECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE 
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Wire Twister 
Forms 8 to 14 Gage Open Strand Wire 


['wistmaster is designed to twist and 
form 8 to 12 gage open strand wire, work- 
hardening the wire as it twists. Main ad- 
vantages include a simple ratchet-type, 
one man operation and the ability to wind 
wire tight and fast under extreme condi- 
tions and in the most constricted areas. 
After wire strands have been inserted into 
the tool, twisting and forming action may 
be carried out by one hand if necessary. 
Twistmaster is built of tempered steel and 
machined to precision tolerances. 

Price: About $5. Delivery: within 60 
days. 

Dockendorff & Co., Lindley St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. (3/31/58) 


35-Ton Crane Hook Block 


Increases Crane’s Lifting Height 


35-ton crane hook block has compact 
design. Crane block has an over-all length 
of only 39% in. Increased lift realized 
with the design provides an advantage to 
operators of mobile cranes. Low center 
of gravity incorporated in the design pre- 
vents the block from toppling, making it 
safe and easy to handle. Bearings are 
equipped with grease fittings. Block is 
available in double or triple sheaves. 

Price: from $634.25 to $818 (bronze 
or roller bearings; safety or standard 
hook). Delivery: immediate. 

Upson-Walton Co., 12535 Elmwood 
Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio (3/31/58) 


10-Key Calculator 
Weighs Only Six Lb. 


1Q-key personal calculator adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, and divides. Contex is 
manually-operated, but has no handle in 
the ordinary sense. Its actuating bar is 
similar to the motor bar on electric 
machines. It is depressed with the palm 
of the hand, without removing the fingers 
from the keyboard. It has capacity of ten 
digits entered, eleven total. Sub-totals are 
shown at every step, and subtraction is 
direct. With an over-all size of 10x7x31%2 
in. and light weight it can be carried in a 
briefcase. 

Price: $125. Delivery: immediate. 

Bohn Duplicator Corp., 444 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (3/31/58) 


Flaring Tool 


Flares Tubing and Bars 


Kwik-flare provides a flexible tool for 
a wide range of tube flaring work. It fea- 
tures a self-centering flaring cone which 
insures uniform flares. Flaring bar and 
tubing. are secured in flaring position by 
means of a quick-closing cam locking 
device. Flaring operation is accomplished 
quickly by direct, positive compression 
through a cam operating device. Kwik- 
flare produces both 45 and 37 deg. flares, 
as well as double flares. 

Price: $49.50. Delivery: immediate. 

J EJ Mfg. & Sales Corp., 2491 Mission 
St., San Marino, Calif. (3/31/58) 
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Hydraulic Bleeder Valve 
Has 3,500 psi. Operating Pressure 


Hydraulic bleeder valve is designed for 
use in bleeding or purging lines in aircraft 
and hydraulic circuits. Bleeding, or purg- 
ing of hydraulic lines may be performed 
while the pump and system are in opera- 
tion. Valve features a discharge port that 
can be positioned in a 360 deg. plane to 
simplify bleeding operations in closely 
confined working areas. Unit operates in 
temperature ranges from 65 to 250 F. It 
is light in weight and easy to operate. 

Price: $7.10 each for 100 (valve with 
MIL, O-rings and MIL tag). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Fluid Regulators, Inc., 313 Gillette St., 
Painesville, Ohio (3/31/58) 


Combination Milling Machine 
Embodies Three Different Millers 


Effectively combining three different 
millers in one machine tool, both vertical 
and horizontal spindles of the VSR2 can 
be used simultaneously to mill the same 
part. Chrome hardened and ground ver- 
tical spindle is powered by a 312 hp. 2- 
speed motor with 16 spindle speeds from 
65 to 4,750 rpm. and has an automatic 
power feed (with automatic safety stops) 
and an R8 Bridgeport or Hardinge taper. 
Upper ram arm allows a 360 deg. hori- 
zontal swivel and vertical spindle allows a 
180 deg. 

Price: $5,850. Delivery: immediate. 

Morey Machinery Co., Inc., 383 La- 
fayette St., New York 3, N. Y. (3/31/58) 


Inductance Meter 


Production Testing Instrument 


Type M-149 is designed for direct 
measurement of inductance values be- 
tween 0.05 uH. and 100 mH. Basic cir- 
cuit of the instrument consists of an oscil- 
lator of high stability which can be tuned 
over the range 16 ke. to 5 mc., loosely 
coupled via a buffer stage to a resonant 
circuit consisting of a standard fixed ca- 
pacitor and the inductance to be meas- 
ured. Resonance is obtained by adjusting 
the oscillator frequency; the tuning dial 
is calibrated directly in inductance. 

Price: $340. Delivery: immediate. 

Wayne Kerr Instruments, P. O. Box 
801, Philadelphia 5, Pa. (3/31/58) 


Boom and Hook Attachment 
For Handling Odd-Shaped Loads 


Boom and hook fork truck attachment 
is made of welded steel with a length that 
varies according to the application. In 
use, the reach mechanism extends out over 
the load, picks it up, and then retracts for 
transporting. If load is to be tiered, the 
truck elevates the load to the proper 
height, extends forward and deposits it. 
Manueverability of the truck allows it to 
handle loads up to 4 ft. long in aisles only 
78 in. wide. Attachment is easily removed 
and standard forks substituted. 

Price: from $150. Delivery: 6 wk. 

Raymond Corp., 108-162 Madison St., 
Greene, N. Y. (3/31/58) 
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New Products 


Coil-Handling Lift 
Has 3,500 Lb. Capacity 


Model L-385B manually operated hy- 
draulic lift is designed for handling coiled 
materials. Steel, aluminum, paper, and 
other material in coiled form is picked up 
in the “V” type nest for transporting and 
for loading onto payoff reels in slitting 
lines, tube fabricating lines, and punch 
press lines. Manually operated hydraulic 
cylinder will raise the “V” nest a total of 
12 in. Lift has a 32 in. wheel spread, 
overall width 38 in. and 8 in. dia. V 
grooved wheels. Other wheels are avail- 
able. 

Price: $775. Delivery: 5 wk. 

Crown Controls Co., Inc., New Bre- 
men, Ohio (3/31/58) 


Portable Fixture 


Holds Standard Chassis 


Tronic-Hold Model T-300 is an adjust- 
able fixture designed to hold standard 
electronic chassis. Unit is suitable for a 
variety of uses, including electromechan- 
ical assemblies, laboratory testing, or in- 
spection and servicing of electronic chassis 
or similar devices. Unit can accommodate 
any chassis up to 30-in. sq., and covers 
most of all possible shapes. Unit can fit 
almost any type of chassis with or without 
gusset, and is available with special clamps 
for other types or sizes. 

Price: $90. Delivery: immediate. 

Flotron Industries, Inc., 301 East Re- 
gent St., Inglewood, Calif. (3/31/58) 


Four-Way Action Valves 


In Single or Double Solenoids 


Solenoid-action valves make it possible 
to supply full line pressures to cylinders 
from a remote position. Designed for easy 
actuation, the valves can operate double- 
acting cylinders. Valves are available for 
110 v., 220 v., or 440 v. ac. in four sizes 
of 44, ¥8, 42, and %4 npt. and are suitable 
for continuous or intermittent duty. All 
valves are tested to full pressure rating. 

Price: about $113 (double solenoid 4- 
way valve). Delivery: immediate. 

A. Schrader’s Son, Div. Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 161 E. 42nd St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (3/31/58) 


Modular Dc. Power Supply 


Employs Silicon Rectifiers 


Model RS 410A employs silicon recti- 
fiers for small size and high efficiency. 
Unit is designed for chassis as well as 
sub-chassis use, for compound use, or can 
be ordered for rack-mounting application. 
Output is 400 to 550 v. de. at 0-100 ma. 
continuous duty; floating output. Input is 
105 to 125 v., 60 cps. ac.; line regulation 
0.1%; load regulation 0.1%; ripple and 
noise less than 7 mv. peak to peak, recov- 
ery time less than 25 microsec. Internal 
impedance is less than 1 ohm. 

Price: $108. Delivery: immediate. 

Trans Electronics, Inc., 7349 Canoga 
Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. (3/31/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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Boring Bars 


Resist Deflection 


Kennametal encased Kendex boring 
bars come in two styles. Boring bars in- 
crease rigidity to 2.6 times that of steel 
bars and thus are advantageous where de- 
flection or chatter is a problem. Bars are 
made with a heavy sleeve of Kennametal 
over a steel core. Style KA-C provides 
for boring to a square shoulder and Style 
KB-C, with 15-deg. lead angle, provides 
for straight through boring. Three largest 
sizes are 16 in. long; others are 14-in 
long. 

Price: $277 to $574 (from 1% to 22 
in.). Delivery: 6 wk. 

Kennametal __Inc., 
(3/31/58) 


Latrobe, Pa. 


Variable Resistors 
With Push-on, Push-off Switches 


Three variable resistors using a push- 
on, push-off line switch adds convenience 
to television and radio receivers, phono- 
graphs, instruments, and similar equip- 
ment. Units feature complete independ- 
ence of control and switch action. Push- 
ing the shaft once closes the switch; push- 
ing again, opens the switch. Turning the 
shaft operates the variable resistor. Equip- 
ment may be turned on and off without 
disturbing setting. 

Price: 33¢ (type LE), 38¢ (type L3E). 
49¢ (type LXE). Delivery: 3 wk. 

Electronic Components Div., Stackpole 
Carbon Co., St. Mary’s Pa. (3/31/58) 


Floor Patch, Crack Filler 
Quick-Drying, Fast-Setting 


Filmix is a powdered plastic compound 
which dries hard in 1 to 2 hr. with the 
minimum shrinkage. Advantages include 
great trowelability, improved modulus of 
rupture, and a great resistance to indenta- 
tion. Filmix is easy to mix and apply. 
It is mixed by adding enough water to 
allow workability. The less water used, 
the quicker the set. Use putty knife or 
trowel to apply. Fine work is finished with 
sand-paper or steel wool. 

Price: $5 per 100 lb. bag. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Selby, Battersby & Co., 5210 Whitby 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. (3/31/58) 


Gas Heater Control 
Converts from Manual to Automatic 


Unitrol 1000 is a combination control 
for gas heating equipment. Unit can be 
easily converted from manual to either 
hydraulic bulb thermostat operation or an 
electrically-operated room thermostat. 
Basic control provides for manual opera- 
tion of space heating and central heating 
equipment. It is designed so that either 
hydraulic bulb or room thermostat units 
may be added at the option of the appli- 
ance manufacturer. 

Price: $11 to $13 (depending on fea- 
tures). Delivery: within 30 days. 

Grayson Controls Div., Robertshaw - 
Fulton Controls Co., Long Beach, Calit. 
(3/31/58) 
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MAN-MADE DIAMONDS look like 
sand; equal nature’s product. 


RON sg 


GRINDING WHEEL made with man-made diamonds finishes carbide 
cutting tool faster with less wear than with natural diamonds. 


G.E. Offers Man-Made Diamonds in Quantity; 
Product Is Vital to Metalworking Industry 


Detroit—In an age when most 
anything can happen, industry has 


taken man-made diamonds in 
stride. General Electric Co.’s 
Metallurgical Products Depart- 


ment is now offering industry its 
man-made diamonds in unlimited 
quantities. 

Your wife is not likely to wear 
G.E.’s product around her neck, 
but diamonds—natural or man- 
made—are a vital commodity for 
much of industry. Much of the 
machining done by the metal- 
working industry is with ce- 
mented carbide tools. Diamond 
grinding wheels are used in the 
production and sharpening of 
these tools. Diamonds are also 
used for lapping and polishing, 
and for wire-drawing dies. And 
diamond cut-off wheels are still 
another widely used tool. 

Up until G.E.’s achievement, 
U. S. industry depended upon 
overseas sources for virtually all 
of its needs. Natural diamonds 
are mined and marketed by a 
syndicate composed of British, 
Belgian, and South African com- 
panies. The syndicate accounts 
for 95% of the world’s natural 
diamonds. Obviously, an inde- 
pendent source will make a lot 
of industrial diamond buyers 
breathe easier. 

Last year industry imported 
about 7 million carats of frag- 
mented bort—crushed imperfect 
stones. This is the material with 
which G.E.’s diamonds compete. 
G.E. feels industry could use 
many more diamonds each year 
if it had a plentiful and reliable 
source. It aims to be that source. 

G.E. has placed special em- 
phasis behind getting man-made 
diamonds into production. In 
1955 it announced that its labs 
in Schenectady had succeeded in 
duplicating nature. Last year the 
diamonds went into pilot-plant 
production and now they are 
available commercially. This urg- 
ency is one measure of the need 
for industry to be relieved from 
one remote source of supply. 

The U. S. government has re- 
garded the project as critical in 
terms of defense industry needs. 
But General Electric undertook 
the research and development 
work on its own. 

The Metallurgical Products 
Department makes its diamonds 
in high-temperature, high-pres- 
sure machines. Pressure runs up 
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to 2.4-million psi. at a tempera- 
ture of 5,000F. One of the 
secrets is keeping these condi- 
tions for relatively long periods 
of time. 

While researching superpres- 
sures, G.E. came up with a com- 
pletely synthetic material—bora- 
zon, a combination of boron and 


nitrogen not found in nature. 
Borazon is hard enough to 
scratch diamonds. But unlike 


man-made diamonds the material 
is still experimental. 

The significance of superpres- 
sure research and both borazon 
and man-made diamonds is that 
they may lead to a variety of 
tailor-made materials. Not only 
hardness is an objective but also 
materials with superior strength 
and toughness. 

G.E.’s diamonds are large 
enough for most present indus- 
trial abrasive requirements. They 
range in size from 60 mesh down 
to 600 mesh—from about the 
size of a coarse grain of sand to 
a grain of fine white sand. The 
company hopes to be able to 
increase its product’s size. Mean- 
while, except for size, man-made 
diamonds have all the character- 
istics of their natural counter- 
parts. Optical properties, x-ray 
inspection, chemical and hardness 
tests show them to be identical. 

General Electric expects to 
make 3% million carats this year. 
Next year, it says, it could supply 
all of industry’s needs. The com- 
pany is shooting for a 6 to 8- 
million carat market for now. 
Later, as new applications show 
up, the potential could be 15 
million, or more, carats. The in- 
creasing use of hard-to-machine 
metals and alloys will help boost 
the need for diamond cutting 
wheels. There’s apparently no 
question about G.E.’s_ meeting 
any future demand. 

Pricewise, natural diamonds 
have an edge. Their price is about 
$2.80 a carat. G.E.’s minimum 
base price is now $3.48 per carat. 
Increased production and better 
processing techniques will cer- 
tainly mean a more competitive 
price for man-made diamonds in 
the future. 

An intensive testing program 
has been underway to check their 
performance. Results were sur- 
prising. Resinoid and_ vitrified 
bonded diamond grinding wheels 
were tried for finishing cemented 


carbide tools. The man-made 
diamonds, says G. E., turned out 
to be superior; they removed 
more material with less wear than 
the natural-diamond wheels. 

In simple lapping tests, man- 
made diamonds were the equal of 
natural diamonds. Metal-bonded 
grinding wheels and cut-off discs 
were also tested. But results here 
were liimted, at least for the 
time being. Chief obstacle is that 
G.E. has not yet been able to 
make diamonds large enough. 
But research is looking into mak- 
ing suitable diamonds for this 
application. 


Buying Changes 
Cut Tap Costs 


Minneapolis — Some major 
changes in purchasing taps for its 
metalworking plant saved Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell’s Aeronauti- 
cal Division $35,000 in one year. 
Thousand of parts are turned out 
to rigid tolerances, in job-lot 
quantities. The division was 
plagued by inconsistent taps and 
operator preferences for certain 
brands. 

Many sources of taps were 
needed to satisfy the operators. 
And taps ordered by conventional 
nomenclature from different 
sources cut quite differently. The 
results were unpredictable and 
rejects mounted. 

At first one way out appeared 
to be to inspect incoming sample 
taps before they were accepted. 
This didn’t work; the division still 
couldn't maintain a consistent tap 
supply. 

The final solution was to spe- 
cify the taps in terms of the hole 
they were to tap. Studies showed 
that two kinds of holes in six 
different materials made up most 
of the tapping requirements. Each 
of these taps had to be bought in 
two series of thread _ specifica- 
tions. 

These requirements were 
studied by engineers for a num- 
ber of tap manufacturers. Their 
recommendations were combined 
in the final specifications which 
describe the required hole ma- 
terial, to be tapped, method of 
inarking the tap, and packaging 
instructions. 
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Synthetic fibers are moving fast into industrial applications. 
Last week’s Product Perspective (p22) discussed a few of them. 
More are discussed below. Some are destined for big markets; 
others have limited, but important, applications now and for the 
future. One thing is certain: you'll see them in more of the coming 
new products. 


Glass fiber has by far the largest industrial potential. Already, 
the manufacturers measure industrial applications in terms of 
millions of pounds. 

Chief outlet for glass fabric is as a reinforcement for plastics 
in such products as panels, tanks, pipe, furniture. Production 
techniques for making glass-reinforced plastics are improving. 
And plastic manufacturers are actively seeking better plastics. 
(PW Jan 20, p23; Jan 27, p5; Feb 17, p20). 

Fabricators are currently working with glass-thermo-plastic 
combinations. Here are two samples: glass-reinforced nylon for 
containers and piping for handling chemicals; glass-reinforced 
polystyrene for appliance enclosures. Both are injection molded. 
Glass-plastics also appear to be an excellent material for rot- 
proofing wood. 

oe * * 


Vinyl fibers are strong, tough and durable, resist light, chem- 
icals, and weather. Combination of these properties makes the 
fiber look good to office furniture manufacturers. Vinyls fire 
resistance appeals to makers of curtains and draperies for public 
buildings. 

* * cm 


Teflon, Du Pont’s tetrafluoroethylene fiber, has outstanding 
resistance to heat and chemicals. The fabric goes into filters for 
strong acids and into packing for pumps and valves handling 
corrosives. Teflon’s “‘slipperiness” has already been exploited in 
automotive bearings. Other bearing applications are possible. 
The fiber’s price is steep, but the application justifies the price. 


A ceramic fiber, Fiberfrax made by Carborundum Co., finds 
applications in heat-insulating fabrics. The material withstands 
temperatures beyond 2,000F. 


Carbon wool, another new fiber, is a by-product of the atomic 
industry’s search into solid state physics. Made by Atomic Lab- 
oratories, Inc., the material is formed of hard, non-dusting carbon, 
and has a high tensile strength. Cloth, rope, and protective cloth- 
ing are available. 

Industrial applications are coming: heat insulation, filters, 
catalyst supports. Fibers with a variety of electrical resistances 
can be made. Thus the material should find uses by the electronic 
component manufacturers. 

These last three, Teflon, Fiberfrax, Carbon Wool, are high- 
temperature babies. Nowadays the emphasis—born of missiles, 
atomic power, high-speed aircraft needs—is on materials that 
withstand high temperature environments. These fibers look cer- 
tain to fill some of the gaps in product design. 


Wire cloth has bright prospects especially when you consider 
the new metals and alloys becoming available. (PW, Mar 10, p22: 
Mar 17, p22). They’ll open up a host of filter applications where 
severe conditions must be met. Improved wire cloth filters are 
going into more of the new machines built to close tolerances. 
They’re needed to keep foreign particles out of liquids and gases 
running through the machine’s system. 

Other uses include grading granular material for size, rein- 
forcement of rubber and plastics, conveyor belting, strainers for 
liquids and dust. 

Besides a variety of metals, wire cloth comes with many kinds 
of coatings—rubber, plastics, paint, galvanized, and copper. One 
producer is reported working with nickel-clad wire cloth for use 
in nickel-cadmium batteries. 


Correction: On page 23, Feb 24, PURCHASING WEEK described 
Cincinnati Lathe & Tool’s grinder for new Spiropoint twist drills. 
We mentioned an attachment that would let the machine handle 
the smaller drills. That’s where we went wrong. 0.004 is a little 
too small for the grinder. The figure should read 0.040. 
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Limit Switches 


Handle 10 Amp., 120, 240, 480V. A.C. 


Model 8LSI (left) has a coil spring 
actuator which enables the switch to be 
operated from any direction except direct 
pull. Useful in foundry, woodworking, 
conveyor and packaging applications, 
SLSI is easily actuated by large, irregu- 
larly shaped objects. Model 1LS10 (right). 
with aluminum rod actuator provides a 
light operating force. Switch is designed 
for counting applications and other uses 
where special lever forms are required. 

Prices: $12.50 (Model 8LS1); $16.80 
(Model 1LS10). Delivery: immediate. 

Micro Switch, Div. of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Freeport, Hi. 
(3/31/58) 


Water Cooler 
Serves Hot and Cold Water 


Model GCH-S bottle type water cooler 
can be used to store food, beverages, or 
drugs under refrigeration and can supply 
ice cubes and hot water in addition to cool 
water. Cooler’s refrigerator compartment 
has nearly a cubic foot of storage space. 
It will hold 10 soda bottles, four quart 
bottles and two pint containers or the 
equivalent. It can also be used to store 
large quantities of vaccines and biolog- 
icals. Lock on door insures safety. 

Price: about $275 to $300. Delivery: 
within 10 days. 

Cordley & Hayes, 445 Fourth Ave.. 
New York 16, N. Y. (3/31/58) 


Calibrator 


Standardizes Force Cells 


Model 104 calibrator is used with resist- 
ance-type force and pressure cells, rated 
on a voltage output ratio basis. Model 
104 substitutes for the sensing element in 
&@ measuring system. Defective compo- 
nents are isolated by substitution. Known 
outputs of Model 104 are used in calibrat- 
ing, servicing, and installing, indicating or 
recording instruments. Model 104 is made 
in three standard versions supplying a 
maximum output voltage of 0.002, 0.004, 
and 0.008 volts per volt. 

Price: $195. Delivery: immediate 

Gilmore Industries, Inc., 13015 Wood- 
land Ave., Cleveland 20, Ohio (3/31/58) 


Adjustable Boring Tools 
Accommodate Several Blade Sizes 


Hole sizes produced by the M-3 HSS 
boring tool can be rapidly expanded or 
reduced without removing blades from bar 
or removing boring bar from the setup. 
Blades are expanded by a tapered socket 
head screw adjusted from the bar end. 
One full rotation expands cutters 0.020 
in. on the hole dia., making possible sensi- 
tive adjustments. Both blades are sup- 
ported by vee tongues riding in vee 
grooves which maintain alignment ol 
blade edges. 

Price: from $32.40 (smallest) to $91.07 
(largest). Delivery: immediate. 

Robert H. Clark Co., 9330 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. (3/31/58) 
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Portable Nibblers 


For Cutting Sheet Metal 


Cutting head of Fenway sheet-metal 
nibbler has been redesigned to cut 4-in. 
aluminum. Tool cuts up to 55 in. per min. 
without distorting metal. Scrap waste is 
at a minimum. Other models HN and AN 
have capacities of 10 ga. stainless and 8 
ga. mild steel. HN is electric powered, AN 
pneumatic. Other models, MN, MNC, 
LN, LNC, handle up to 14 and 16 ga. 
stainless—all electric. 

Price: about $395 ('4-in. aluminum); 
$129 to $349 (electric, shown); $495 (AN 
pneumatic). Delivery: immediate. 

Pensco Products, 527 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. (3/31/58) 


Lap Grinding Machine 
Combines Grinding, Lapping Process 


Speedlap Model 32 machine is consid- 
ered practical for any flat or surface 
ground parts for degrees of finish from 32 
to 1 rms. and flatness from 0.010 to 2 
millionths. By lap-grinding, which uses 
loose grit, intermediate jobs of rough 
grinding or even milling operations are 
eliminated. Parts are ready for Speedlap 
as Cast, sintered, stamped or turned. It 
handles either rough or finish work in a 
full range from tough carbides and steels 
through ceramics and plastics. 

Price: $10,479 (complete with auto- 
matic air system). Delivery: 60 days. 

Abrading Systems Co., 8020 Monti- 
cello, Skokie, Tl. (3/31/58) 


Vapor-Pressure Tester 


Measures Volatiles 


Instrument measures vapor pressure of 
volatiles. Apparatus is enclosed in a ham- 
mertone-finish metal cabinet which is 30 
in. wide, 21 in. deep, and 72 in. high. 
Work area, containing bulbs and controls, 
is recessed to protect the glassware, and is 
illuminated; thermostated water bath, cir- 
culating pump, vented-exhaust vacuum 
pump are accessible through a rear door. 
One minute is needed for sample to reach 
the 100 F. and to come to equilibrium. 

Price: $3,100. Delivery: immediate. 

Fisher Scientific Co., 389 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (3/31/58) 


Vertical Stock Racks 
For Small Job Handling Problems 


Portable stock racks provide 30 to 40 
sq. ft. of movable storage space in a few 
square feet of storage space. Racks are 
good tor operations involving the storage 
and movement of stock, small parts, 
pieces, or paper stock, and the movement 
between various assembly or processing, 
repair, or servicing operations. Two mod- 
els are available: Model A, with 20x27 
in. of space on each level and Model B. 
with 22x34 in. Racks are made of sturdy, 
heavy gage steel. 

Price: $75.75 (mode! <A), $89.75 
(model B). Delivery: immediate. 

Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich, (3/31/58) 
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For Better Maintenance 


Maintenance Engineering Handbook. 
Edited by L. C. Morrow. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
W 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Price: 
$20 


[his comprehensive handbook, 
containing contributions by more 
than 80 men, devotes about a 
third of the book to the manage- 


ment aspects of maintenance, 
such as organization and ad- 
ministration of maintenance, 


forces, personnel, planning and 
scheduling, project control, and 


costs and budgets for mainte- 
nance Operations. 

Ihe remaining two thirds of 
the book covers the selection, 


installation, and upkeep of build- 
ings; electrical, mechanical, serv- 
ice, and transportation equip- 
ment; maintenance stores and 
their control; lubricants and lub- 
rication; instruments; sanitation; 
welding; and corrosion. Units of 
production equipment dealt with 
include bearings, clutches. chains, 
drives, gears, valves, etc. There 
much useful information for 
the purchasing executive planning 
a maintenance-buying program. 
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Automatic Machining 


The Swiss Automatic. Published by 
Bechler Service Corp., 28 Harbor St., 
Stamford, Conn. 285 pp. Price: $12.00. 


Here is a comprehensive treat- 
ment of Swiss Automatic machine 
tools. The book can serve as a 
guide to automatic machining of 
high precision parts—using the 
Bechler methods of cam design 
and production. 

Numerous photographs and 
diagrams illustrate all related pro- 
cedures and operations. Instruc- 


tive sketches point out important 
do's and don't’s of machine op- 
eration. Also supplied is a sup- 


plement 
charts. 

A usetul text for beginners, 
“The Swiss Automatic” is a handy 
reference for people connected 
with high precision parts. The 
book is divided into three main 
sections: 

|. Fundamentals 
turning. 

2. Function 
tomatic. 

3. Examples of cam and tool 
layouts. 


containing _ pertinent 


of metal 


of the Swiss au- 


How to Be a Manager 


Executive Management of Personnel. 
By Edward Schleh. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
208 pp. Price: $5.95. 


“All men get better results 
when they work against stand- 
ards, especially when they set 
them themselves.” This quote 
from Mr. Schleh’s book sums up 
the heart of the author's thesis. 
In striving for measurement of 
personnel through “results,” the 
author feels personnel will give 
the company “the best return on 
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This WHERE-TO-BLY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of 
new equipment, services or 
merchandisein space units 
smaller than the minimum run 
of book display space. Space is 
available in this section in units 
from one to six inches. For low 
rates, Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
POST OFFICE BOX 12 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


the payroll dollar in the long 
run.” 

With this thought in mind, the 
book gives a point by point analy- 
sis of a host of everyday prob- 
lems that face the management 
executive. The author tersely de- 
scribes the problems and gives 
his solutions based on his back- 
ground in business management 
and industrial consulting. 

Hiring, training, and develop- 
ing employees are all fully dis- 
cussed. And many overall com- 
pany matters such as; the disad- 
vantages of nepotism, the prob- 
lems resulting from difficult-to- 
meet production standards, and 
the harmful effects of failing to 


let your employees know how 
they are doing, are analyzed. 
Manufacturing 
Management 

Manufacturing Organization and 


Management. By H. T. Amrine, J. A. 
Ritchey, and O. S. Hulley. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. 454 pp. Price: $6.75. 


Book presents in a nontechni- 
cal way tor the inexperienced 
person, information on principles 
and functions of manufacturing 
management. Although it em- 
phasizes functions usually con- 
trolled by the manager, there is 
also material on purchasing, mar- 
keting, financing, and personnel. 
Some aspects dealt with are: plant 
location and layout; design of 
manufacturing processes; motion 
and time study; material han- 
dling; industrial relations; and 
quality control. 


Complete reconditioning of taps 
is given in 4-page price list. It 


covers Straight Flute Taps in 
sizes- from +0 through 1!2, 
Spiral Pointed Taps in_ sizes 
from +0 through '2 and Taper 
Pipe Taps in sizes from || 
through 2. Copies are available 
from Pioneer Tool Crib, Inc., 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Metallurgical test furnaces are 


described in 4-page brochure. 
Such features as up to = I F. 


uniformity in temperature dis- 
tribution, close-limit temperature 
control, and zone-by-zone heat 


adjustment are described. Fur- 
nace specifications are also 
covered. Copies are available 
from Marshall Products Co., 270 
W. Lane Ave., Columbus 2, 
Ohio. 

Steel storage lockers are de- 


scribed in 8-page Bulletin B-60. 
Twelve locker styles are pre- 
sented and tables are used to 
show the sizes available. Copies 
are available from Penco Metal 
Products Div., Alan Wood Steel 
Co., 200 Brower Ave., Oaks, 
Penn. 


Empire Steel’s operations are de- 
scribed in 18-page booklet. It 
describes the in-plant materials 
handling system and shows the 
manufacturing steps in the pro- 
duction of stainless, carbon, and 
alloy steel castings for automo- 
tive, aviation, marine, and gen- 
eral industrial uses. Bulletin is 
offered by Empire Steel Castings, 


Inc., Reading, Pa. 
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“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


Standard end face seals are de- 
scribed in Bulletin EF-100. A 
size range table for both the long 
and short series and a table for 
Standard mating rings is given. 
Typical seal installations for in- 
ternal and external applied pres- 
sures included. Bulletin 
available from Chicago Rawhide 
Mig. Co., 1301 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 22, Il. 
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Press rebuilding is described in 
8-page bulletin No. 47 entitled, 
“Revitalizing Older Presses 
Through Press Rebuilding.” Step- 
by-step rebuilding process, ex- 
plaining how older presses can 
be restored to their original op- 
erating efficiency is covered. Bul- 
letin may be obtained’ trom 
KE. W. Bliss Co., 1475 Raff Road, 
S. W., Canton, Ohio. 


“Storage and lubrication of wire 
rope” is subject of bulletin No. 
103. It discusses proper pro- 
cedures to follow when either 
new or used wire rope is to be 
stored and various steps to take 
when the rope is put back into 
service. Need tor proper lubri- 
cation is also included. Bulletin 
is available from Advertising 
Dept., Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 2727 
Hamilton Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Control devices are described in 
S88-page catalog GEC-1260C. 
Product descriptions of motor 
starters, contactors, relays, sole- 
noids, limit switches, pushbut- 
tons and pilot devices are in- 
cluded. Catalog also discusses 
prices and application informa- 
tion. Copies are available from 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 


“Vapor Degreasing Using Dia- 
mond Perchlorethylene” is sub- 
ject of 12-page bulletin. It con- 
tains 13 advantages provided by 
vapor degreasing in production 
cleaning and metal surface prepa- 
ration for electroplating, painting, 
and other finishing operations. 
Copies are available trom Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Chlorinated 
Products Div., 300 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


QuikupIl stainless steel fittings are 
described in 8-page booklet. In- 
cluded are sectional drawings of 
the fittings and a table of stainless 
steel tube and pipe sizes suitable 
for use. Booklet is offered by 
Vanton Pump & _ Equipment 
Corp., 201 Sweetland Ave., Hill- 
side, N. J. 
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Over 100! Setko Self Lacking Screw Applications 
Seow 


Self-locking set screws are de- 
scribed in new “Selector Chart.” 


It indicates the scope of self- 
locking set screw combinations 
of metals, locking actions, drives, 
points and sizes. Chart illustrates 


many locking actions and gives 
detailed descriptions of the op- 
eration of these actions. Copies 
may be obtained from Setko, Set 
Screw and Mfg. Co., Bartlett, Ill. 


Stainless steel tubing and pipe is 
described in Technical Data Card 
148A. Hot working, annealing, 
welding and forming data on 24 
of the widely-used austenitic and 
hardenable and non hardenable 
ferritic stainless tubing steels 1s 
given. Copies are available from 
Babcock and Wilcox Tubular 
Products Div., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Machines for marking electrical, 
electronic components, products, 
packages are described in 8-page 
catalog. Machine specifications 
such as imprint size and object 
size, operating speed, printing 
head, mounting, dimensions is 
described. Typical objects marked 
are shown with each machine. 
Catalog is available trom Markem 
Machine Co., Keene 43, N. H. 


Epoxy resin flexibilizer NC 513 
is described in data sheet. Cor- 
rosion- and chemical-resistance 
of the flexibilizer also. de- 
scribed. Copies are available 
from Irvington Chemical Div.., 
Minnesota Mining and Manutac- 
turing Co., 500 Doremus Ave., 
Newark 5, N. J. 
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Filter equipment is described in 
16-page General Products Cata- 


log. Illustrations, diagrams, di- 
mensions, rated flows, descrip- 


tions, etc., of oil, fuel and wate 
filters, kits, lines, fittings, parts, 
brackets. gasket sets, etc. Is in- 
cluded. Catalog is available from 
Fram Corp., Providence 16, 
Rhode Island. 


Correct shelving for storing ma- 
terials, loose and packed parts, 
books and record files, both ac- 
tive and inactive is described in 
64-page catalog No. 30. Deluxe 
shop equipment and storage cabi- 
nets are also described. Catalog 
is available from Deluxe Metal 
Furniture Co., Warren, Pa. 


Product line consisting of fabri- 
cated thermoplastic parts, out- 
door advertising signs, and sheet 
metal fabrications are described 
in 16-page brochure. Copies are 
available from Universal Un- 
limited, Inc., Pratt Oval, Glen 
Cove, N. Y. 


Suspension insulators with scaled 
drawings, text, and charts that list 
all information for ordering and 
application procedures are de- 
scribed in 36-page catalog, No. 
1000. Strain clamps are described 
in 8-page catalog, No. 1050. Con- 
struction characteristics of vari- 
ous conductors are included. 
Both catalogs are available from 
Delta-Star Electric Div., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Soot blowers is the subject of 
Bulletin +1043. Special design 
features such dual drives— 
separate motors (either air or 
electric) for rotating and travers- 
ing the lance-blowing medium 
valve control, flexibility of mount- 


as 


ing are described. Bulletin is 
available from Copes-Vulcan 


Div... Blaw-Knox Co., Erie, Pa. 
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More New Products 


Air Gage Meter 


Dimensionair air gage meter 
features remote pressure regula- 
tion and filtering. Two separate 
units make up gage: an air meter 
in a compact housing and a 
regulator-filter assembly. Dimen- 
sionair incorporates a fixed mag- 
nification system. One regulator- 
filter serves up to five meter units. 
Price: $125 (meter unit), $95 
(regulator filter). Delivery: 2 wk. 
Federal Products Corp., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (3/31/58) 


Triple-Masted Lift Truck 


Model 460 towmotor fork lift 
truck equipped with triple lift 
mast provides high — stacking 
ability plus easy access to low 
headroom areas. Mast’s over-all 
lowered height of only 71 in. per- 
mits safe entry into rail cars, 
highway trailers, and low ceil- 
inged storage areas. Maximum 
lift is 44 in. Price: $6,000. De- 
livery: 3 wk. Towmotor Corp., 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio (3/31/58) 


Electric Furnaces 


Type 1800 furnaces are cased 
in a welded and reinforced 16 
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gage steel shell. Each furnace 
model has 7'%2 in. of firebrick 


and back-up insulation surround- 
ing the heating chamber. In order 
to hold the unloaded furnace at 
maximum temperature, power is 
consumed only 35% of the time, 
leaving reserve for heavy load re- 
quirements, fast heating, and 
quick recovery time. Type 1800 
furnaces are fitted with close-seal- 
ing double doors. Price: from 


$570 to $975. Delivery: 3 wk. 
Thermo Electric Mfg. Co., Du- 
buque, lowa (3/31/58) 


Silicone Fluid 


Fluid 81743 is a low viscosity 
silicone fluid used as a damping 
medium and hydraulic fluid. It 
is available in 5, 10, and 20 
centistoke grades and has a lower 
viscosity-temperature coefficient 


and lower pour point than most 
methyl silicone fluids. Prices: 
5-10 centistokes $5.55 per Ib. in 
l-gal. (7.9 lb./gal.) lots to $4.90 
per Ib. for 5 or more 55-gal. 
drums. 20 centistokes $3.61 per 
lb. in I-gal. (8.0 lb./gal.) lots to 
$3.18 per lb. for 5 or more 55- 
gal. drums. Delivery: immediate. 
Silicone Products Dept., General 
Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y. 
(3/31/58) 


Metal Safety Spectacles 


Features of safety glasses in- 
clude: 5-barrel nickel-steel 
hinges, endpiece screw-guide for 
quick lens changing (endpiece 
screws are hexagon head), spatula 


temples with plastic paddle tips 
or spatula cable type temples, 
optilite or glass lenses, offset 
bridge design for added strength, 
and choice of sideshields. Price: 
$2.35. Delivery: immediate. 
USSS Co., 160 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (3/31/58) 
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Genuine ALLENs for your 
king-size holding jobs now 


available from stock! 


14%” and 1)” sizes are standard 


These applications show you the great variety of holding jobs for 
which designers and engineers are specifying these rugged king-size 
Allen Hex-Socket Cap Screws. They’re genuine Allens, from their 
heads to their Leader Points. Pressur-formd, to preserve the long 
fibers uncut throughout their lengths. Highly accurate threads. 
Leader Points, of course—for fast, true starting. 144” and 142” 
diameters available immediately from stock 
available on special order. 


PHOTO: THE OILGEAR CO. 


King-size Allen Hex-Socket Cap 
used to secure the 
flanges in this big 12-inch 3000 


Screws are 


psi Oilgear Surge Valve. 


PHOTO: GOODMAN MFG. CO. 


King-size Allens secure cutter 
arms, tilting arms, and elevating 
cylinders in this massive Good- 
man Continuous Mining Machine. 


larger diameters are 


PHOTO: SODERHAMN MACHINE MFG. CO. 


King-size Allen Cap Screws se- 
curely clamp the knives of this 
large and unusual machine that 
debarks whole trees. 


PHOTO: JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


King-size Allens in the side-de- 
livery Extruding Head of this 
Royle machine for application of 
rubber or plastic in solution. 


The cost of Allen Hex-Socket Cap Screws is only a minor fraction of your assembly costs 
-.. be sure you're getting the timesaving, cost saving advantages of genuine Allens! 


SES RR: 


ALLEN 


ALLEN GRIP HEAD CAP SCREWS— 
known throughout industry as fastest, 
easiest starting, firmest holding. Stand- 
ard sizes from No. 0 to 14%” diameters. 


ALLEN BUTTON HEAD CAP SCREWS— 
for streamlined, 
surfaces where countersinking is im- 
practical. Standard sizes from No. 4 
through %” diameters. 


snag-free, unbroken 


ALLEN FLAT HEAD CAP SCREWS— 
for streamlined, flush-fastening of thin 
plates, moldings, etc. Standard sizes 
from No. 4 through %” diameters. 


ALLEN STAINLESS STEEL CAP 
SCREWS—for applications where bright 
finish, or rust and corrosion resistance 
is essential. Standard sizes from No. 0 
to %” diameters 


FREE! . . 


free c 
today. 


Stocked and sold by leading industrial distributors every where 
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“vest-pocket” size 
Allen Hex-Socket 
Screw HAND- 
BOOK. 
pages of up-to- 
date technical 
information ... 
Send for your 


. this new 


oo hte 


Opy 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


HEX-SOCKET SCREWS 
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Hancock Establishes 
Control Systems Unit 


Jackson, Mich.—Hancock 
dustries has established a new 
division, Control Systems Co., 
which will design and market 
phases of an electro-mechanical 
control and monitoring system 

The Hancock Telecontrol sys- 
tem is currently being manufac- 
tured at the Jackson, Mich., plant 


in cooperation with Computer 
Measurements Corp., another 
Hancock subsidiary. National 


sales are planned, but initial con- 
centration will be mainly on pro- 
duction applications in the metal 
working, foundry, textile, elec- 
tronics, aviation, plastics, and 
fluid processing industries. 


Walworth Co. Opens 


Central Sales Center 


Glenshaw, Pa.—Walworth Co., 
manufacturers of valves and pipe 
fittings have opened a new Cen- 
tral Division sales and distribu- 
tion center here. 

The new center, containing 
61,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will 
serve western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, most of Ohio, portions 
of western New York, and sec- 
tions of Maryland, Indiana, and 
Kentucky. 

Distribution 
Division was 
Greensburg, Pa. 


Central 
from 


for the 
previously 


Foundry Is Closed 


Toledo—Plans to close its 
brake shoe foundry here March 
28 have been announced by 
American Brake Shoe Co. The 
demand for brake shoes in the 
area has been steadily declining 
and the plant has been operating 
on a reduced schedule, the an- 
nouncement said. The company 
will supply the area’s needs from 
other plants. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 
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WIRE & TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
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Electronic Tubes and Components 
Highest Prices Paid 


or 
Contract Terminations—Surplus Inventories 
Send your list today 
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LE 
74 Cortlandt St., NYC BEekman 3-5690 


North Chicago, Ill.—Fansteel 


Dr. Frank H. 


soon be available from stock. 


Fansteel Opens $6.5-Million Tantalum Plant 


$6.5-million tantalum-columbium plant at Muskogee, Okla., re- 
cently. All facilities were in operation. 

“In the short time since operations began at Muskogee,” said 
Driggs, president of 
tantalum has been improving almost daily. 
are rapidly being diminished and tantalum in most mill forms will 


Metallurgical Corp. opened its 


Fansteel, “the delivery of 
Backlogs of orders 


Prenco Plans to Lease 
Impregnating Equipment 


Hazel Park, Mich.—Prenco 
Manufacturing Corp. has a new 
equipment leasing plan permit- 
ting prospective buyers to “try 
before they buy.” 

Under the new leasing plan, all 
types of impregnation equipment 
are available. John W. Brophy, 
company president, said, “Our 
plan is designed for the castings 
producer or user who feels that 
production quantity is not suffi- 
cient to justify a capital outlay 
for impregnation equipment. 
Leased equipment is deductible 
as an operating expense and is 
usually quite readily justified 
wherever casting porosity is en- 
countered.” 


Traffic Control Pact 
Goes to General Corp. 


Pleasantville, N. Y.—General 
Precision Labratory, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corp., has received 
a $4,272,484 contract from the 
Airways Modernization Board for 
a key element of tomorrow’s air 
traffic control system. 

It calls for the design, develop- 
ment, and fabrication of the en 
route portion of the A.M.B. ex- 
perimental semi-automatic data 
processing system for both civil 
and military air traffic control. 
The system is expected to in- 
crease aircraft traffic handling ca- 
pacity and improve passenger 
service in the jet age. 


Copper State Buys Firm 


Phoenix—Copper State Trac- 
tor co., has purchased the Phoe- 
nix branch of State Tractor & 
Equipment Co. The transaction 
does not affect State Tractor’s 
Tucson operation. The acquisi- 
tion included International Har- 
vester and Hough lines of road 
building, construction, and min- 
ing equipment. 


Resin Names Changed 


New York—Simplified names 
for two fluorocarbon resins have 
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been adopted by the Society of 


Plastics Industry. Now “Teflon” 
tetrafluorethylene resins will be 
known as “TFE-fluoro-carbon 
resins” and “Teflon” 100-X per- 
fluorocarbon resin will be “FEP- 
flurocarbon resin.” 


Hiller Helicopters Buys 
Adhesive Concern 


Palo Alto, Calif.—Hiller Heli- 
copters has announced the ac- 
quisition of the Adhesive Engi- 
neering Co. of San Carlos, Calif., 
producer of a structural high tem- 
perature adhesive for bonding the 
metal skin of aircraft and mis- 
siles. 

The firm will be established as 
an autonomous division of Hiller, 
with its president, Dr. D. W. 
Elam, remaining as president of 
the division, and vice president 
J. L. Morrill retaining his posi- 
tion in charge of adhesive sales. 

Hiller reports the acquisition of 
Adhesive Engineering is a step 
in its planned diversification pro- 
gram to strengthen Hiller’s tech- 
nological and financial position in 
the aircraft industry. 


Slow Tire Market Means 
More Butylene Products 


Houston—Texas Butadiene & 
Chemical Corp. is producing 
more butylene products because 
the lagging tire market has re- 
duced demand for butadiene. 
Butylene-1 and Butylene-2 are 
now being produced in commer- 
cial quantities. 

Butylenes are used in synthe- 
sizing chemicals and have poten- 
tial use in making plastics of the 
polyethylene type. The company 
is hopeful that the butadiene de- 
mand will increase during the 
latter half of the year. 


Pennsalt Adds Products 


Philadelphia—Pennsalt Chem- 
icals Corp. has available two new 
additions to its line of fluoro- 
organics—Trifluoroethyl chloride 
and trifluoroethanol. Uses of 
these chemicals include improv- 
ing the stability in chemicals and 
plastics as well as enhancing the 


Truck Rental Corp. of New York, 


Clark Equipment Buys 
Lift Truck Rental Corp. 


Battle Creek, Mich.—Lilt 
has been purchased by Clark 
Equipment Co.’s Industrial Truck 
Division, forming a new subsid- 
iary, Clark Rental Corp. 

The subsidiary will rent fork- 
lift trucks and other materials 
handling equipment in metropoli- 
tan New York, northern New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. 

Purchase price, which included 
a fleet of 550 fork trucks and 30 
maintenance vehicles, was $2.3 
million. 


R. G. LeTourneau Names 
Wilco as New Distributor 


Longview, Tex.—R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc. has appointed 
new distributors to handle its 


heavy equipment in Tennessee, 
New Zealand, and British West 
Indies. 

Wilco Machine Works, Inc., 
P. O. Box 3722, Memphis 14, 
Tenn., will handle the company’s 
logging equipment in Alabama, 
Arkansas, northern Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Tennessee. 


Ford Displays Diesels 
In Dealers’ Showrooms 


Birmingham, Mich.—The first 
American-made diesel products 
of Ford Motor Co., a new line of 
tractors, went on display recent- 
ly in dealer showrooms through- 
out the country. 

The diesels are manufactured 
on Ford’s same high precision au- 
tomated machining and assembly 
lines which are used to produce 
the gasoline and LP-gas tractors. 
The company said retail prices 
will be only $395 above gasoline 
tractor prices. 


Riverside Alloy Opens 
Casting Operations 


Riverside, N. J.—Riverside- 
Alloy Metal Division, H. K. Por- 
ter Company, Inc., has put into 
operation its newly acquired 
patented English process of con- 
tinuous casting of copper alloys. 

The plant will produce wire in 
continuous coils of about 250 Ib. 
each, but plans later for 1,000- 
lb. coils containing no welds. 

The continuous casting method 
involves controlled pouring of 
molten metal and_ controlled 
solidification rates. 


Filon Increases Size 
Of Distribution Force 


El Segunda, Calif. — Filon 
Plastics Corp. has further ex- 
panded its nation-wide distribu- 
tion facilities through appoint- 
ment of two new distributors and 
one jobber. 

The new distributors for Filon, 
producer of fiberglass reinforced 
plastic panels, are Volunteer 
Structures, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., 
and Kilpatrick Brothers, Wichita, 
Kan. The new jobber is Walker 
& Hallowell, Inc., Sarasota, Fla. 


Globe Sprinkler Sold 


Dayton, Ohio—Fyr-Fyter Co. 


matic Sprinkler Co. Steps will be 
taken to integrate the new sprink- 
ler line with Fyr-Fyter’s line of 
portable and wheeled fire ex- 
tinguishers. 


Mueller Brass Buys 
American Sinteel Stock 


New York—All outstanding 
stock of American Sinteel Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y., has been pur- 
chased by Mueller Brass Co., Port 
Huron, Mich. The purchase in- 
cludes machinery equipment, in- 
ventories, patents, trademarks, 
and trade names. 

The new subsidiary makes 
powder metal parts from iron, 
steel, brass, bronze, nickel, and 


nickel-silver alloys. Mueller 
Brass has been experimenting 
with powder metallurgy since 
1955. 
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PANEL at meeting of Cleveland purchasing agents included William 
H. Mansfield, left, William B. Szabo, and J. Vince Collins. 


Cleveland P.A.'s Study Powers; 
Speaker Lists Nine Guiding Points 


P.A, Often Not Given 


Full Power In 


Areas Where His Ability Should Be Used 


(Continued from page 1) 
director should have the power to: 

1. Do all the buying of mate- 
rial and services within prescribed 
areas. (Frequently not included 
are advertising, real estate, insur- 
ance, and food for the cafeteria). 

2. Authorize payment of ven- 
dor’s invoices and to make credit 
and debit adjustments when nec- 
essary. 

3. Withhold payments to ven- 
dors when contracts are not satis- 
factorily fulfilled. 

4. Decide most advantageous 
quantities to buy and best method 
of scheduling shipments for in- 
ventory control in view of market 
conditions. 

5. Determine source of supply 
when equivalents are established 
or when several vendors can sup- 
ply the same materials. 

6. Handle all negotiations with 
vendors. 

7. Provide figures used by cost 
department in fixing prices. 

8. Determine the disposition 
of defective materials with the 
engineering and operating depart- 
ments and then handle negotia- 
tions with the supplier. 

9. Advise the engineering de- 
partment when setting up speci- 
fications on. standardization of 
products and most acceptable 
vendors. 


Communication Lacking 


Mansfield asserted that even 
when the purchasing agent is fully 


( qualified to take on these respon- 


sibilities, he frequently is not 
given the authority to do so be- 
cause he has not “effectively com- 
municated with his management 
on what he is doing or is trying 
to do.” 

“When a salesman gets a good 
order, management knows all 
about it; when an engineer de- 
velops a new process or invention, 
management knows about that, 
too,” Mansfield said. “When the 
purchasing department makes a 
good buy, although this is its job, 
management should be informed 
of it.” 

“The more management and 
other departments ask of purchas- 
ing, the stronger the position of 
purchasing becomes.” 
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William B. Szabo, purchasing 
agent for the Z & W Mfg. Co. 
and second speaker at the forum, 
enlarged on the point of authority 
to negotiate. 

“Choosing a vendor and getting 
the best price is only the begin- 
ning of negotiation,” Szabo said. 
“From there, negotiations must be 
made to take full advantage of 
grouping a variety of items to 
get the best buy. When expensive 
molds, jigs, dies, or patterns are 
needed, can we make the pur- 
chases and furnish them to the 
vendor for fabrication? When fac- 
tory supplies and standard tools 
are under our inventory control, 
are we issuing blanket orders and 
having the supplier carry inven- 
tory for us?” 

The purchasing agent should be 
invited to participate in confer- 
ences on new design, methods, 
and specification changes, Szabo 
said. 

Moderator of the forum, which 
is a regular feature of the Cleve- 
land Association’s monthly meet- 
ing, was J. Vince Collins, pur- 
chasing agent for the Freeway 
Washer & Stamping Company. 


State P.A. Awards 
Divided Oil Contract 
Olympia, Wash.—A _ divided 


contract for the state’s oil and 
gasoline business has _ been 


awarded by the state purchasing 
agent for the first time in a num- 
ber of years. 

Standard Oil Co. won the con- 
tract for bulk petroleum products 
for the ninth time. The service 
station business, however, was 
divided between Standard and 
Tidewater, at 25.1l¢ a gal. for 
regular and 29.6¢ tor premium. 
Seven major oil companies sub- 
mitted bids. 

Standard and Tidewater will 
provide the state with approxi- 
mately 7'2 million gal. of petro- 
leum products costing about $2 
million during the year ending 
next Feb. 28. Lee Foster, state 
purchasing agent, said the state 
will save about $150,000 over 
last year’s contract held by 
Standard alone. 


U.S. Pushes Cuts 


By Businessmen 


(Continued from page 1) 
prices, despite the fact that per- 
sonal income still is very high. 

A lowering of prices, it is in- 
sisted, would touch off a new 
round of consumer buying, which 
in turn would encourage an eco- 
nomic upturn. 

Key administration economists 
are pressing this argument in pri- 
vate conversations with business- 
men and urging them to lower 
their price tags. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, former 
economic adviser to President 
Eisenhower, is urging even more 
direct action. Burns, who still 
retains considerable — influence 
among those in inner White 
House circles, advocates having 
Eisenhower issue a public de- 
claration that would bring moral 
pressures on businessmen to drop 


prices. 
Vice President Nixon has come 
closest to this idea of public 


pressures by making his price 
views available to the press. 
Lower Price Level Seen As Key 

Nixon believes the key to a 
business upturn is directly re- 
lated to a lowering of the general 
price level. He believes also that 
labor should contribute its part 
by soft-pedalling wage demands 
for the time being. Nixon spe- 
cifically says that wage increases 
should be limited to increases in 
productivity. 

William McChesney Martin, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, also took to the newspaper 
columns to urge a lowering of 
prices. Martin said in a recent 
article that “corrections” in prices 
would “prove to have expansive 
benefits for economic § activity 
generally.” 

Government officials, and most 
businessmen themselves, agree 
that prices are too high. But they 
have no hard and fast solution as 
to what can be done about it. 

The Joint Economic Commit- 
tee will open a sweeping investi- 
gation next month into the role of 
prices and how they affect general 
economic stability. A gilt-edged 
panel of 45 economists will testify 
at public hearings to be held 
May 12-22. 

The economists, none of whom 


represent any private interest 
groups such as_ business and 
labor, already have submitted 


papers to the committee giving 
their views on what practices gov- 
ernment and industry should fol- 
low to help maintain a stable eco- 
nomy. 
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Soviet Makes Presence Felt 
In International Metal Market 


Increased Russian Metal Production Plays 
Hob with Already Groggy World Market 


(Continued from page 1) 
is shipped to Britain and India. 
Russia buys tea and rubber in the 
East. 

The Soviet interest, in South 
American commodities and Near 
Eastern cotton is notorious. Lat- 
est example of Soviet broadmind- 
edness comes in the series of 
trade deals being initiated be- 
tween anti-Communist Spain and 
Communist Bloc countries. 


Market Shows Effect 


One look at the London com- 
modity market and you can see 
the effect of Kremlin’s exports. 

Take tin for example. Not so 
long ago Soviet Russia was de- 
pendent on imports for her tin 
requirements. But Soviet tin ex- 
ports now are impinging strongly 
on Western markets. 

Last year, Russia shipped 
about 9,300 tons of the metal to 
Western Europe. And Russian 
tin output is being rapidly stepped 
up by the Soviets. So future ex- 
ports to the West are likely to 
rise. 


World Market Is Groggy 


The groggy world market 
hasn’t been fhelped by these So- 
viet supplies. They have been 
offered at a slight discount on 
London Metal Exchange prices. 

Aluminum is another case. 
Soviet output of this metal will, 
it’s estimated here, just about 
reach one million tons in two to 
three years time. Soviet shipments 
already have had a decisive in- 
fluence on free world prices and 
policies. 

In May of last year, imports of 
unwrought aluminum started to 
reach Britain from Russia. By the 


end of the year, over 15,000 
tons had been shipped. Free 
world producers found _ their 


prices undercut here, as in South 
America and elsewhere. 

In Britain the Soviet metal was 
available at a price some $42 a 
ton below the price of the chief 
supplier, Aluminium Ltd. of 
Canada. 


Anti-Dumping Duty Set 


Britain’s Board of Trade is now 
considering an _ anti-dumping 
duty to stem the flow of Soviet 
aluminum. In another move, 
Aluminium Ltd. is offering a so- 
called loyalty discount of about 
2% to its British customers. 

That particular battle still is 
being waged. Pending the Board 
of Trade decision, expected any 
day now, the Russians also have 
cut prices. 

Stepped-up Russian output is 
one basic reason for her increased 
metal offerings. Soviet output of 
non-ferrous metals currently jis 
one of the most dynamic features 
of that country’s economy. 

Russia, it’s claimed in Mos- 
cow, produces 63 rare or non- 
ferrous elements. In the past two 
years production of these has 
been hiked by about 10% an- 
nually. 

The Soviet Union, in addition, 
says that Russia now holds first 
place in the world for reserves of 
nickel, lead, copper, and bauxite. 

Together with the upsurge in 
Soviet metal output, embracing 
such globally important metals as 


lead, zinc, platinum, and alumi- 
num, there have been signs that 
the Russians have achieved the 
stockpile considered adequate for 
military purposes. 

The Russians are ready there- 
fore to unload surpluses of many 
commodities as and when they 
occur. 

Soviet Bloc economic integra- 
tion, too, has helped overcome 
former domestic shortages. Rus- 
sia now can get lead, zinc, and 
cadmium from Poland and East 
Germany, tin from China, zinc 
and lead from Manchuria, bau- 
xite from Hungary. 

Big Reserves Anticipated 

Add to this the item that big 
new discoveries of reserves con- 
fidently are anticipated by Soviet 
planners and you grasp the back- 
ground to the Free World’s sen- 


sitivity to Russian commodity 
moves. 
But international trade is a 


two-way street. Russia buys as 
well as sells. Soviet purchasing 
of copper, tea, rubber, and other 
commodities has strongly affected 
sellers in, for example, Britain, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, and Malaya. 

Viewed internationally, Soviet 
selling generally is serving to 
weaken the Free World’s sagging 
price level for many major com- 
modities. Soviet buying currently 
is serving to steady some markets 
or to weaken them when it 
slackens as is the case now with 
rubber. 


Reds Have Problems Too 


Also note that not everything is 
going smoothly for the Russians. 


They still have a lot to learn 
about Free World commodity 
trading. 


Early in February, a brand of 
high quality Russian tin was reg- 
istered on the L.M.E. This didn’t 
mean that there would be more 
Soviet tin exports necessarily, but 
Londoners reacted nervously and 
the price here fell. 

But the Soviets got their brand 
mark confused and the registra- 
tion was suspended. That matter 
was cleared up early this month. 
The Russian brand was reregis- 
tered and tin prices fell again. 


Structural Orders 
Are Easier to Obtain 


Pittsburgh—Buyers of struc- 
turals will now find delivery can 
be had pretty much when wanted. 
And that’s quite a change of pace 
from the situation that has existed 
for many years. 

New orders for — structural 
shapes in the past few months 
have been running some 50% 
under 1957. And the backlogs 
of orders at the producer’s level 
is rapidly being shaved. Latest 
figures indicate that the current 
order backlog is more than 30% 
below last year. 

But the current demand lag for 
structural shapes may not last 
very long. Increased spending for 
the federal highway program 
could boost demand significantly 
by early summer. In any case, 
prices will hold the line and pos- 
sibly be boosted later in the year. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
been casualties, of course, but the lines of business and industry 
remain unbroken with morale strong. 


Many who believed only a few months ago an upturn in busi- 
ness would come by mid-year now optimistically expect it in the 
fall. Loudest squeals over the delay are heard from the steel and 
auto industries. Nevertheless, confident expressions on the out- 
look are ringing in from all directions. 

Business leaders in Dallas are hopeful (see page 1), as are 
purchasing agents throughout the country (see page 4). And now 
finally cherry blossoms appear ready to bloom in Washington 
where the Administration is maintaining a firm attitude of 
optimism that we have seen the “worst of it,” and even the Demp- 
cratic opposition is yielding to cautious attitudes on such dramatic 


anti-slump devices as tax cuts. 


More indications of leveling out can be seen in various areas 


such as container board, paper, 


lumber, electric power produc- 


tion, and even steel. Orders for machine tools are up, and a num- 
ber of other durable goods items also seem to have reached or 
are nearing the end of their declines. 

All this does not mean necessarily that a general industrial 
upturn is just around the corner. But it can be interpreted to 
indicate we are entering the lull period preceding such a come- 
back. The effects of this situation are apparent in the capital. 


The silent man in this recession seems to be Mr. Average 
Consumer. Saying little, he seems to be well fortified with good 
pay, a few savings, and confidence enough to keep buying in 
sufficient quantities for a relatively brisk retail turnover. 


Few, if any, shots were fired last week when G.M. and the 
U.A.W. began the battle of Detroit. The big noise comes later. 
Whereas early this year forecasts of an auto industry strike were 
dire, seasoned observers now are betting that management and 
Walter Reuther will settle peacefully on a wage and fringe benefit 
package that will permit both sides to claim they have done the 


nation’s economy a favor. 


General Motors says its aim is to head off a settlement that 
would contribute to inflation. The union argues a substantial pay 
boost will be powerful anti-recession medicine through increased 


purchasing power. 


Southwest Has Smaller Troubles 


(Continued from page 1) 
psychological stampeding.” 

Speakers at the N.I.C.B. ses- 
sion, which attracted about 700 
business leaders from throughout 
the Southwest, saw 1958 as a 
good year on the whole, but also 
as a highly “competitive year 
‘when the market disciplines are 
working.” The most optimistic 
reports came from construction 
and retail sales representatives. 

Louis J. Paradiso, a top econ- 
omist in the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, saw a_ continuing 
battle against tight inventories and 
inventory cutbacks well into the 
fourth quarter when a small up- 
turn should develop. 

“This is a classic situation of a 
capital goods decline and that is 
what is giving us the trouble,” 
Paradiso said, “because a capital 
goods recession takes time to turn 
around. Unless there is a dra- 
matic turnabout in the economy, 
capital goods will decline this 
year at least 20% from last year.” 

The Commerce Department 
Statistician said although inven- 
tories are down $6 billion, he 
does not regard this as an inven- 
tory recession. “Industry accum- 
ulated such an inventory of fin- 
ished goods last year that if sales 
turned around today, busines: 
could still eat into this billion- 
dollar manufactured goods inven- 
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tory for some time,” Paradiso 
said. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, 
N.1.C.B.’s_ chief economist, said 
that while inventories are still 
declining, the cutback “is now so 
steep that it appears to be the 
most promising source of an early 
bottoming out of the recession.” 
He said it is “encouraging that 
final demand has continued strong 
in the face of this sharp and swift 
inventory liquidation.” 

Highlights of other reports: 

Donald D. Couch, marketing 
vice president of American Ra- 
diator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
—"Construction stands firmly in 
the plus column and promises to 
remain there.” 

Ragnar D. Naess, senior part- 
ner, Naess & Thomas—*Business 
will continue to be poor for some 
months ahead, but prices of 
stocks in general in 1958 should 
not decline to any lower levels 
than those of last fall.” 

Myron §S. Silbert, vice presi- 


dent, Federated Department 
Stores—“Retail trade is more 
stable than other parts of the 


economy . . . will probably not 
drop below last spring by more 
than 2-to-3%. The fact retail 
sales are holding up better than 
production eventually means pro- 
duction will stop its decline and 
then turn up.” 


ta 


— 


Detroit Labor Negotiations to Set Pace 


Detroit—The labor negotiations which will set the pace for 
all U. S. industry in 1958 began last week in the auto industry 
capital. But the cordiality illustrated above by the friendly hand- 
shake between General Motors Vice President Louis G. Seaton, 
left, and U.A.W. President Walter P. Reuther can hardly be 
expected to last once the key bargaining representatives reach the 
brass tacks stage of the crucial contract talks. 

Reuther opened the union side of the negotiations by reiterating 
his “‘dead-serious” stand on the U.A.W.’s demand for a profit 
sharing plan, substantial wage increase, and a raft of supple- 
mentary benefits. G.M. said it hoped for a fair settlement without 
a work stoppage and without inflationary tendencies. 


Industries Getting 


(Continued from page 1) 
be tried out shortly among rub- 
ber goods producers in the New 
England area. They will start 
sending L.C.L. cargo to West 
Coast customers through conve- 
niently located consolidating and 
distributing terminals. 
When the. program is extended 
to the entire industry. It will 
produce multimillion dollar an- 
nual freight savings, Gwinup said. 
Pharmaceutical manufacturers 
are also forming a similar type 
operation. “It’s a foregone con- 
clusion that the drug and toilet 
people will set up a_ shippers 
group to combat inflating trans- 


portation costs before the end of 
1958,” a group spokesman said. 


Some Groups Profiting Now 


Many such systems started re- 
cently in various industries are 
now shifting into high gear and 
producing major savings. Among 
them are: 

e Furniture manufacturers in 
the High Point, N. C., area. Their 
commodity is extremely high- 
rated. By pooling L.C.L. ship- 
ments, they claim to have slashed 
charges close to 40%. 

e Toy distributors in the Mid- 
west. This is another high-rated 
commodity where savings mount 
through consolidation. 

e Candy groups in the Chicago 
area. They consolidate all L.C.L. 
freight at a main terminal, then 
ship to distributors in various 
areas. The combination of con- 
solidating charges, carload rate, 
and distributor’s delivery charges 
is much less than the straight- 
through L.C.L. rate. 

e Grocery distributors in many 
parts of the country are now in 
the talking stage about such a 


program. 
Rubber manufacturers, watch- 
ing freight charges rise since 


1946, now pay $300 million an- 
nually to move merchandise to 


market. This, says Gwinup, was 
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Together 


To Cut Down on Shipping Costs 


Manufacturers Forming Associations to Merge 
Less-Than-Carload Lots into Bulk Shipments 


the main incentive behind the 
Rubber Shippers Association. 

There are approximately 1,800 
rubber manufacturers throughout 
the country, but only about 180 
New England manufacturers will 
get the shipping program on the 
road. 

Cargoes will be handled by 
R.S.A. agents at East Coast con- 
solidating terminals at Boston, 
Worcester, and Springfield, Mass., 
Providence, R. I., and Bridgeport, 
Conn. On the West Coast, R.S.A. 
agents will operate distribution 
terminals at Seattle, Portland, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

One industry observer says the 
system should produce savings of 
50¢ to $1/100 Ib. for each par- 
ticipating firm although amounts 
will vary with shipment frequency 
and distance. 


Machine Tool Orders 
Up 18% in February 


(Continued from page 1) 
healthy chunk of export business. 
Foreign orders represented about 
20% of the total. 

Cancellations also declined in 
February. The small $1.9 mil- 
lion figure also reflects the better 
tone of the machine tool market. 

But while all this is encourag- 
ing, the February figure for cut- 
ting tools ($22.9 million) was still 
some 60% below February 1957. 

Moreover, the improvement 
noted above was limited to cut- 
ting-type tools. Metal forming 
tools showed a drop of about $2 
million. But as these were not re- 
ported in previous years, no 
economic inferences can be drawn 
from this drop. 

Meanwhile shipments continue 
to decline. February sales were 
reported at $47.9 million—less 
than half the year ago figure. In 
January the figure was $57.8 mil- 
lion. 


‘We re Going Thru 
Worst Now, Ike 


(Continued from page 1) 

see a rise in the number of people 
at work—which is what Eisen- 
hower predicted in his “wait for 
the March statistics” statement 
issued last month. The rise in 
unemployment will be due to 
more people looking for work as 
family incomes shrink for one 
reason or another. 

Retails sales and personal in- 
comes are holding to expectations. 

The stock market is looking 
healthy, rising to near-highs for 
1958. 

State and local governments 
are starting public works at a 
record clip. 

The impact of rising federal 
spending will be felt in a few 
months, amounting to several bil- 
lions per year. 

Agricultural prices—and in- 
comes—are up over a year ago. 


Hope For 4th Quarter Rise 


Eisenhower’s advisors have re- 
newed hope that such plus-trends 
will develop enough strength to 
offset the minus-trends, and that 
a broad rise will be felt during 
the fourth quarter. 

This view has already had its 
effect on the policy makers. 

There is marked let-up, for 
example in the push for a tax cut 
as the next major anti-recession 
step. 

The Administration — which 
never has looked on the idea with 
any enthusiasm—is buzzing with 
arguments against slashing rates. 
Officials are pointing out that no- 
body knows for sure what the 
economic effects would be. They 
are stressing the fear that if taxes 
are cut on top of the rise in fed- 
eral spending, a new round of 
inflation might be unloosed. 


Democrats Playing Along 

Even the Democratic leaders 
of Congress are playing along 
with this new tone of caution, at 
least for the present. 

A new measure of how deep 
the recession may go—of special 
interest to purchasing agents— 
was released this week by the 
Commerce Department. It’s a 
survey of how much decline busi- 
nessmen expect in the buying 
level. 

Durable goods manufacturers, 
for example, expect buying to 
drop 5% under last year. Here is 
how the individual durable lines 


assess 1958 compared to last 
year: 

Primary Iron and Steel —12 
Primary Nonferrous Metals — 6 
Electrical Machinery — 1 


Machinery Except Electrical — 4 

Transportation Equipment, 
Including Motor Vehicles —12 

Stone, Clay and Glass Products + 1 


Non-durable manufacturers 
feel more cheerful. The category 
as a whole looks to a 1% rise, 
broken down in this manner: 


Food and Beverages + 3 
Textile Mill Products — 2 
Paper and Allied Products + 3 
Chemicals and Allied Products + 3 
Petroleum and Coal Products — |! 


Public utilities expect a bouncy 
9% rise over 1957 and trade— 
including wholesale and retail— 
turns in an expected 1% increase. 

These sales expectations were 
reported to Commerce Depart- 
ment in the annual survey of plant 
and equipment spending, taken 


last January and February. 
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ANOTHER RYERSON PLUS: Technical Assistance 


“We broke the bottleneck on this part... 
purchasing called in Ryerson’’ 


Keeping production schedules run- 
ning smoothly is often as simple as 
eliminating a bottleneck—caused 
by using materials that don’t fully 
meet your particular requirements. 


Time and time again, Ryerson 
Steel specialists are able to recom- 
mend steel that will do a better job. 
Ryerson men can document cases 
where a switch in steels provided 
up to 50% faster machining , 
300% longer tool life... less rejects 
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in forming... faster, more depend- 
able welding, etc. 


Furthermore, Ryerson service 
gives you complete flexibility of 
steel supply without long-term com- 
mitments. If production calls for a 
sudden change, you can select the 
kind of steel you need from unsur- 
passed Ryerson stocks. You get the 


right steel, in the quantities you 
want, exactly when you want it. 


Ryerson’s size, facilities, staff 
and service attitude assure fast de- 
livery to meet regular schedules or 
to handle special short-run orders. 
This dependable source of certified 
steel is right at your finger tips. 
Just phone your nearby Ryerson 
plant — or check with your Ryerson 
representative — for prompt, per- 
sonal service. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <> Steel Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —bars, structurals, plates, 
sheets, tubing — aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE * ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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Another first 


from Tube Turns... 


WEIGHT 
Fit TIN GS cer tower-cost piping 


Light weight piping makes practical 

f | the use of larger pipe for greater flow 
y, \ area, and it cuts costs and weight. 
To enable you to take full advantage 
of the economies of “thin wall” 
steel piping, Tube Turns offers a 
complete line of light weight fittings. 
TUBE-TuRN* Light Weight Welding 
Fittings are produced under the 
same exacting quality control standards 
as the 12,000 other items in the 
Tube Turns’ line. They are available 
promptly from your nearby 
Tube Turns’ Distributor. 


The trademarks “tt” and “TUBE-TURN” 


STANDARD 


( are applicable only to 

: the quality products of Tube Turns. 
is 

S ' 
| 
t 

{ ol 


+ttow 7 Cul 00d G | A typical user of light weight steel piping 


reports these benefits: 100 feet of 8” x .188” wall pipe costs about $10 less than 


100 feet of 6” standard weight pipe; increases flow area 85%; cuts piping weight 


~—— oe TO oF Or 


about 10%. To enable you to take full advantage of these economies, 
Tube Turns offers a complete line of light weight fittings. They are forged from 
seamless pipe. Meet all code requirements. Uniform wall thickness and 


true circularity permit field cutting of odd angles. 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Louisville 1, Kentucky 


se 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Chicago « Detroit » Atlanta « New Orleans ¢ Houston Sa 
Midiand « Dallas « Tulsa « Kansas City « Denver « Los Angeles « San Francisco « Seattle , 


IN CANADA: TUBE TURNS OF CANADA LIMITED, Ridgetown, Ontario « DISTRICT OFFICES: Toronto, Ontario Available in nominal sizes from 4” through 
Edmonton, Alberta » Montreal, Quebec « Vancouver, B.C, 24 in wall thicknesses of .188, .219 and 


“TUBE-TURN” and “tt” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 250 inch. Also, 125 Ib. light weight taper face 
welding neck flanges in sizes 2 12 inclusive 
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